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Abstract 


Museums shops constitute the segment of non-profit retail. This implies that 
the profit earned by museum shops helps in consolidating their respective museums 
financially. A prerequisite to a relevant museum shop is its alignment to the mission 
statement of its respective museum. Abiding by the mission statement, one of the 
major goals of a museum as a public institution is to educate its stakeholders about 
the collection of the museum. By offering services which is developed under ethical 
parameters, merchandise which is based on the museum collection either directly or 
inspired from the museum collection and the themes discussed in a museum, a 
museum shop also assists in fulfilling the educational role of its respective museum. 
Further, a museum shop through its architecture, ambience, decor, presentation, 
personnel and merchandise is capable of imparting an educational, entertaining, 
escapist and aesthetic visitor experience. This makes a museum shop one of the most 
potent means for making the museum collection more accessible to stakeholders of 
the museum. 

The thesis explores the potential of museum shops in facilitating and 
contributing to museum collection accessibility. It delineates various dimensions of 
museum shops in general by employing experience economy theory, money, mission 
and merit model and analysing souvenirs which is an important aspect of museum 
shops. Further, it throws light on the issue of accessibility in context of museums and 
museum collections. It discusses eight kinds of accessibility namely physical 
accessibility, sensory accessibility, intellectual accessibility, emotional accessibility, 
financial accessibility, access to decision making, access to information and cultural 
access. Using these tools as a base and the museum shops of the Rijksmuseum and the 
Tropenmuseum as case studies, the thesis attempts to look into how museum shops 
can help in creating access to their respective museum collection to various 
stakeholders. 
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Introduction 


The London Transport Museum celebrated the 150 th anniversary of London 
Underground in 2013 by salvaging luggage racks from old Metropolitan line trains 
and selling them for £ 250 in the museum shop. 1 Other items in demand or the 
bestselling items included wallets and bags made from the fabric used for making 
seats of tube trains and buses. In 2012 the sale of the museum shop was £ 2.5 
million. The success of the museum shop of the London Transport Museum depends 
on the fact that the visitors can connect to the merchandise sold in the museum 
shop. They recognise the design patterns and fabric used in creating merchandise. 
They want to bring a piece of the museum collection back with them through the 
museum shop. The museum shop gives them what they want. 

Sharon Macdonald highlights the similarity and differences between a 
museum and a shop. Both are concerned with objects and careful consideration goes 
into how objects are selected, arranged and displayed. 2 Both are places which 
anticipate a certain kind of behaviour from their personnel and the visitors. Unlike a 
museum, a shop puts a price tag on its objects. Objects in a shop can be touched 
more frequently than objects in a museum. She further states that shops are places 
of mobility whereas museums are places of stability. 3 A shop is about materialism 
and a museum is about meaning. It is this dualism which makes one think about 
different ways of relating to things. It is also this dualism which makes a museum 
shop a compelling area to investigate. 

Museum shops are a crucial part of museums. They sell merchandise which is 
based on the museum collection and inspired from the mission statement of the 
museum. By being a nonprofit entity and earning revenue, they support their 
respective museums financially. By basing their merchandise on the museum 
collection, they offer the stakeholders of museums to possess a tangible piece of the 


1 Simon Neville, “Museum shops cash in with sales reaching a record £100 m a year,” The Guardian, April 6, 
2013, accessed March 6, 2017 https://www.theguardian.com/culture/2013/apr/06/museum-shops-cash-in. 

2 Sharon Macdonald, “The Shop| Multiple Economies of Things in Museums’Tn Museum X Zur Neuvermessung 
eines mehrdimensionalen Raumes, ed. Friedrich von Bose et al.(Berlin: Panama Verlaag, 2012), 47, accessed 
March 7,2017, https://www.york.ac.uk/media/sociology/museumX_macdonald.pdf. 

3 Ibid. 
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museum in form of a mnemonic device known as a souvenir. The merchandise is also 
a force which can help in educating the stakeholders about the collection of the 
museum. The merchandise in the museum shop unlike objects in the museum can be 
surveyed and touched before a financial transaction can be made. John Berger says, 
"We never look at just one thing; we are always looking at the relation between 
things and ourselves." 4 When visitors survey or have a look in a museum shop, they 
see merchandise which they find aesthetically appealing, relevant, interesting, 
affordable and how it is related to the collection in the museum which they just saw 
or are about to see. The gaze is always relative. Berger further says, "To touch 
something is to situate oneself in relation to it." 5 , when a merchandise is touched by 
a visitor in the form of a prospective buyer, the buyer determines a physical contact 
with the merchandise unlike the museum object. The connection established is more 
intimate. While a museum shop merchandise is a reckoning force in the shop, one 
should also take into factors such as the ambience, decor and the conduct of 
museum shop personnel in consideration while analysing a museum shop. It is the 
totality of these factors combined with the merchandise which forms the essence of 
any museum shop. 

The thesis explores this essence of a museum shop between museum with a 
focus on how museum shops can facilitate accessibility to the museum collection. 
According to Vivianne Sarraf says accessibility in the context of museums implies that 
the "exhibitions, living spaces, information services, training programs and all other 
basic and special services offered by cultural equipment should be at reach to all 
individuals, perceptive to all forms of communication and with their utilization in a 
clear form, allowing autonomy to users." 6 This research focuses on accessibility to 
museum collection through museum shops. It draws from discourses on consumer 
culture, museum shops as non-profit retail sector, museum ethics, souvenir studies, 
tools to study visitor experience, the notion of accessibility in museums and what 
does accessibility mean in terms of museum collection. This forms a ground for 
discussing how can museum shops contribute to creating museum collection more 

4 John Berger, Ways of Seeing, (London: Penguin Books, 2008)), 8. 

5 Ibid., 9. 

6 Viviane Sarraf, Museum Rehabilitation: Cultural Inclusion Policies through Accessibility, (Saarbrucken: VDM 
Verlaag Dr. Muller, 2010), 31. 
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accessible. Structurally the thesis is divided into four chapters. 


Structure of the Thesis 

The first chapter. Museums Shops and Consumer Culture, gives a foundation 
to the argument by placing museum shops in the context of consumer culture. Views 
of Theodor Adorno, Max Horkheimer, Jean Baudrillard, Piere Bourdieu and Zygmunt 
Bauman on consumption and consumerism 7 are included to analyse consumption in 
museum shops. Further, museum shops as nonprofit entities supporting the 
educational mission of museums and by being a source of revenue, are explained 
from the perspective of museum retail consultants such as Andrew Andoniadis, 
Christopher Visconti and John Prescott. Consumption forms a prerequisite in the 
process of museum shops merchandise facilitating accessibility to museum collection. 
When visitors consume a merchandise in museum shops by either surveying or 
buying the merchandise, symbolically they also consume the collection according to 
their personal motivation. Further, the performance of museum shops according to 
museum ethics is also discussed. While museum shops are committed to the mission 
statement of museums in developing merchandise based on the museum collection, 
it should not be done at the cost of violating ethics as it damages the reputation of a 
museum and raises questions on the credibility of museums as public institutions. 

The second chapter. Dimensions of Museum Shops, elaborates on various 
attributes of museum shop using the experience economy theory where general 
characteristic of a museum shop is discussed on the basis of attributes such as 
education, entertainment, aesthetics and escapism. The rationale behind applying 
experience economy theory is that it is one of the theories which can be helpful in 
dissecting various dimensions of a museum shop as the theory deals with different 
components of experience a service entails. The chapter also discusses the research 
question in the purview of mission, money and merit model. This model is one of the 


7 In the line of economic activities which begins with evaluation of available resources, proceeds to production of 
goods and services and then to the distribution of goods and services among people, consumption marks the final 
stage where the produced goods and services are utilized by people. Source: Goodwin Neva, Julie A. Nelson, 

Frank Ackerman and Thomas Weisskopf, Consumption and Consumer Society ,Tufts University, 3, October 3, 2016 
http://www.ase.tufts.edu/gdae/education materials/modules/Consumption and the Consumer Society.pdf 
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models by which the premise of the thesis can be assessed on the parameters of 
whether it is suited to the mission of a museum, whether it is a financially sound 
premise and discusses the quality assessments of such undertaking. Further, it 
delineates museum merchandise as tokens of remembrance in the form of souvenirs. 
The merchandise in the museum not only serves tourists but also people who live in 
the same city as their hometown. While tourists purchase souvenirs to 
commemorate their museum experience and traveling that particular city or country, 
for people who are natives of the city, it can offer an opportunity to explore cultural 
venues and reconnect with their cities. In this regard Philine Hofman, retail head of 
Rijksmuseum shop differentiates between a souvenir and a gift. 8 A souvenir is a 
merchandise which is directly dependent on museum collection, it is not very 
expensive, it is easy to carry and is not very fragile. Souvenirs are targeted towards 
tourists whereas gifts are meant for anyone who buys a merchandise for its aesthetic 
appeal. Museum visitors who visit museums in their cities go for both souvenirs and 
gifts. At the same time, in spite of the differences, the line between a souvenir and a 
gift is a blurry one as they both serves the same purpose: they represent a tangible 
aspect of the museum collection. 

After discussing the commercial and consumer aspect of museum shops and 
elaborating on the dimensions of museum shops which give a firm foundation to the 
research question, chapter three. Accessibility and Museums, addresses the notion of 
accessibility in museums. Based on the accessibility model given by Richard Sandell 
and Jocelyn Dodd with additional insights, the chapter focuses on eight kinds of 
accessibility such as physical accessibility, sensory accessibility, intellectual 
accessibility, emotional accessibility, financial accessibility, access to decision making, 
access to information and cultural access and studies their implication in museum 
collection accessibility. 

The fourth chapter. Case Studies: The Museum Shops of the Rijksmuseum and 
the Tropenmuseum, attempts to study the two museum shops and how these two 
museum shops contribute to the previously mentioned eight kinds of accessibility to 
their respective museum collection. The shops are further analysed on the basis of 


8 See Appendix 1, Interview with Philine Hofman, question (ii). 
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ethical parameters, experience economy theory, merit, mission and money model as 
well as elements of exhibition designing keeping accessibility to museum collection at 
its core. The Rijksmuseum is the largest museum and the most visited museum in the 
Netherlands. The museum introduces the world to Dutch art and history through its 
massive collection of artifacts. The Tropenmuseum is the largest ethnographic 
museum in the Netherlands. It portrays itself as a museum of people and through its 
collection belonging to different cultures and focusing on universal values such as 
celebration, mourning and devotion, it conveys the message that no matter where 
we come from, we are one. The difference in the collection between these museums 
is also reflected in their respective museum shops. 

The rationale behind choosing these two museums is that the narrative they 
tell through their collection is different from each other. Each museum has its own 
identity and a distinctive mission statement. This difference is reflected in their 
respective museum shops in terms of physical space, scale, ambience and 
merchandise. Each museum shop of these two museums aligns to the mission 
statement of their respective museums in varied degree. While the case studies for 
this thesis can also be approached from the view point of grouping museums of 
similar kind and analysing their museum shops from the prism of accessibility, this 
thesis takes into account two different museums and their museum shops to 
highlight the fact how different kinds of collection are translated into museum shop 
merchandise either through literal translation or abstraction. It is this difference of 
dynamics of individual museum shop which adds a diversity to the case studies this 
thesis intents to present. 

For the purpose of research, qualitative data is accrued by making visits to 
these two museums and their shops, observing visitor behaviour, interviewing the 
retail managers of the Rijksmuseum and the Tropenmuseum and by carrying out a 
visitor survey in the Tropenmuseum. Visitor survey at the Rijksmuseum could not be 
carried out as permission to do so was not granted. The data accrued from 
conducting visitor survey of the museum shop at the Tropenmuseum has been 
included in the thesis as it gives the visitors perspective of the museum shop in 
general and how visitors perceive different kinds of accessibility in the museum shop. 
A representative inventory of merchandise available in these museum shops is 
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presented in order to demonstrate the degree of representation from different 
collection of their respective museums in the form of merchandise. This consolidates 
the argument that museum shop merchandise is one of the important elements, 
which helps in facilitating accessibility to the museum collection. Further, interview of 
Dr. Richard Sandell helps in shedding some light how museum shop can be linked 
with the issue of accessibility. Even though. Dr. Sandell is not an expert in the subject 
of museum shops, his insight on the subject linking it with accessibility, a core issue 
of this thesis and also his domain of expertise has been included. 

Scope and Limitations 

This thesis focuses on possibilities and lacunae. It is an attempt to understand 
that museum shops are a destination to buy gifts and mementos as well as they 
support mission of museums in extending their educational role and providing a 
congenial visitor experience. This is achieved by concentrating on the issue of 
accessibility in terms of museum collection. Accessibility in museums is a subject 
which has been discussed multiple times. This research reinforces the discussion by 
looking at how museum shops can facilitate accessibility to the museum collection to 
all groups of stakeholders. In this context stakeholders refers to visitors from all 
sections of society, museum as an organisation, museum store personnel, museum 
professionals as well as retail professionals and product developers who are involved 
in the development of museum shop merchandise as each of these groups have a 
stake in museum shops. Museum shops too can be an instrument in making museum 
collection accessible to as many people as possible. Having said that, the limitations 
of thesis should also be disclosed to the reader This work is not an end in itself but 
just a beginning in the direction of utilising museum shops as a tool to improve 
accessibility in museums. The thesis recognises that inadvertently museum shops 
also reduce the reception of museum collection overall for a visitor. While each 
object has its individual significance in the museum collection, it is not erroneous to 
state that every museum has a star object which a museum promotes as its most 
important attribute because it is a marker of that particular museum's unique 
identity. The merchandise in the museum shops are based on these specific 
collections in their museums. This representation in the museum shop through 
merchandise reiterates the significance of one particular collection over another. 
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Thus, a museum shop facilitates better accessibility to certain aspects of collection 
than the collection in its entirety. 

The thesis borrows perspectives from multiple disciplines to support its own 
argument which gives it a multi-disciplinary approach. It is not solely based on 
discourses in museology as doing so will render an incomplete picture owing to the 
nature of museum shops. However, it is not a complete work either. It only initiates a 
discussion. The examples given are mostly from museum shops of Europe and USA 
and a minuscule from Asia. Example of museum shops from all four corners of the 
world are not included as it is difficult to find examples of museum shops as 
successful ventures in developing and under developing countries. This is another 
area where the thesis falls short as it does not elucidate on different trajectory taken 
by museums in terms of museum shops in different parts of the world. As this issue is 
closely related to economy and purchasing power of each country, discussing it will 
require a different approach and will render different result than intended in this 
thesis. The thesis does not comment on the current turbulent political climate even 
though it directly affects issues of accessibility and inclusiveness in museums. As 
tempting it might seem, doing this possesses a danger of deviating from the research 
question. 

In its entirety, the thesis will be of interest to museum professionals as it can 
give them arguments in favour of putting more thought while developing 
merchandise for museum shops and improving the museum shops. The inter 
disciplinary nature of the thesis might also help students from related disciplines in 
advancing the argument, devising more possibilities and innovative ideas. 
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Chapter One 

Museum Shops and Consumer Culture 


Introduction 

The aim of this chapter is to give a firm foundation to the premise of the 
thesis which is to interrogate how museums shops facilitate accessibility to museum 
collection. Before initiating a discussion on the relation between museum collection 
and accessibility in the context of museum shops, it is important to throw light on 
the nature of museum shops itself and the process of consuming goods purchased 
from museum shops. A discourse on consumption is relevant in the essay as 
consumption is the key activity through which museum shops provide access to 
museum collection. 

The chapter begins with the subject of consumption which is an act of 
utilising goods and services produced and consumerism which is 'the belief that 
personal wellbeing and happiness depends to a very large extent on the level of 
personal consumption, particularly on the purchase of material goods.' 9 This subject 
is approached through the lens of critical theory which helps in explaining 
consumption and consumerism in a society. These further paves ground for 
elaborating on museum shops in their role as non-profit retail sector. The chapter 
ends with a discussion on the significance of ethics in the planning and management 
of museum shop. 

1.1 Consumption and Consumption Expenditure 

Consumption implies the use of good and services whereas consumption 
expenditure refers to the 'expenses incurred in consumption as opposed to the 
expenses incurred in production of goods and services.' 10 A consumer not only 
utilises goods and services produced but also possess the power to decide what to 
buy, when to buy and how much to spend. In the context of this research. 


9 Erik Olin Wright and Joel Rogers, American Society: How it Really Works (New York: W. W. Norton & Company 
Ltd., 2011). 

1 0 “Consumption Expenditure”, Business Dictionary, accessed October 1, 2016, 
http://www. businessdictionary.com/definition/consumption-expenditure.html. 
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expenditure is related to financial accessibility 11 of the merchandise in museum 
shops. Majority of the merchandise sold in museum shops such as coffee mugs, 
books, postcards, replicas, magnets and bags come under the rubric of durable goods 
whereas merchandise such as edible products come under non-durable goods. 
Museum shops tend to stock durable goods based on their collection more than non¬ 
durable goods. Consumption expenditure by consumers in museum shops is more 
towards durable goods which have a longer shelf life and therefore facilitate 
accessibility to the museum collection for a longer time. Apart from the financial 
aspect of consumption, there is a social aspect to it too. It is an undeniable truth that 
contemporary society is driven by consumerism. This makes consumerism a 
dominant trait of our times. Consumerism not only has financial and economic 
implications but it is also social implication which is discussed in the next section. 

1.2 Theorising Consumption 

Consumption as a practice in society has been critically analysed by cultural 
theorists from twentieth century onward. Theodor Adorno and Max Horkheimer of 
Frankfurt School of Critical Theory were one of the earliest voices to be heard in this 
aspect. According to Adorno and Horkheimer, mass consumption led to the 
production of a consumer society which was based on homogeneous needs and 
desires for mass-produced products and provide ideological legitimisation of the 
existing capitalist societies. The consumer who belongs to the working class is 
intellectually emasculated to embrace the banality of mass-produced goods. 

Jean Baudrillard's semiotic analysis of consumption reveals that when a 
consumer consumes an object, she is consuming the meaning of the product. 12 He 
assigns sign value to objects and argues that the object is consumed not only 
because it has a use-value but also it is a signifier of wealth, prestige, style, luxury 
and power. 13 He believes that the entire society is organised around consumption 
and display of these commodities imparts prestige and identity to the consumer. 14 


1lA concept explained in detail in chapter 4. 

1 2 Mark Poster, Jean Baudrillard Selected Writings (Stanford: Stanford University Press,2002), 10. 
1 3 Jean Baudrillard, Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy, accessed October, 2, 2016 
http://Dlato.stanford.edu/entries/baudrillard/ 

14 Ibid. 
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For Pierre Bourdieu, "taste classifies and classifies the classifier", he argues that 
consumption and lifestyle preferences are indicators by which consumers judge 
themselves by their taste and it also forms a basis for judgment of others taste. 15 
Therefore "in contrast to Baudrillard's semiotic determinism, in Bourdieu's social 
subjective conception, goods comprise a signifying system only in relation to 
perceptions and definitions of class relations and practices." 16 

Zygmunt Bauman differentiates between consumption and consumerism. 
While consumerism is an "attribute of the society", consumption is a "trait and 
occupation of individual human beings." 17 The modern society, as Bauman points 
out, is habited by consumers who embraces nothing firmly, who is afraid to 
committing forever, whose needs are never fully satisfied and no desire is ultimate 
desire. 18 The hallmark of a society driven by consumerism is that the capacity of the 
consumer to consume should never be laid to rest. "They need to be constantly 
exposed to new temptations to keep them in the state of perpetual suspicion and 
steady disaffection." 19 

A survey of the above ideas on the subject reveal that consumption is an 
inevitable and a fundamental aspect of our society. An assessment of consumption 
states that modern society is in a loop of consumerism and it is impossible to escape 
from it. Applying the analysis of consumerism given above by the mentioned 
theorists, one can say that museum shops also participate in this circle of 
consumption. From the perspective of Adorno and Florkheimer, museum shops can 
be a place where products of varying quality, based on the museum collection can be 
found. Complete quantification is achieved by making a postcard based on a painting 
of The Night Watch by Rembrandt in The Rijksmuseum museum shop and then the 
same painting inspires a Playmobil figurine and a silver gift set of the scene depicted 
in the painting which is kept in the jewellery section of the museum shop. There is a 


15 Mike Featherstone, Consumer Culture and Postmodernism (Los Angeles: Sage Publications,2007),18. 

1 6 Robert G. Dunn, Identifying Consumptions: Subjects and Objects in Consumer Society (Philadelphia: Temple 
University Press,2008), 61. 

17 Zygmunt Bauman, Consuming Life, (Cambridge: Polity Press,2007) 28. 

1 8 Zygmunt Bauman, The Self in A Consumer Society in The Hedgehog Review, Institute for Advanced Studies in 
Culture, University ofVirginia, Fall 1999, 3, accessed October 3, 2016 retrieved from http://www.iasc- 
culture.org/THR/archives/Identity/1. lFBauman.pdf. 

19 Ibid., 4. 
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hierarchy of price and quality. Visitors are then reduced to sales figure to evaluate 
the success or failure of the museum shop. The paradox is that visitors as human 
beings are objectively reduced to statistics to evaluate services and then the result of 
that evaluation is used to devise ideas which can help in serving the visitors in a 
better way. From the lens of Baudrillard, the merchandise in museum shops is a 
signifier of love for art, for keeping memories alive, for taking pride in being a 
globetrotter, for a passion of collecting objects and identity of the purchaser. One 
buys what one aspires to be. A sale of porcelain salt and pepper shakers inspired 
from Vincent van Gogh's painting. The Almond Blossoms indicate more than just a 
number. It implies that the person who bought them is an admirer of art, appreciates 
products with an aesthetic appeal and is a collector of salt and pepper shakers or was 
in need of one. It was purchased either for one's own use or for a family member or 
friends. 


Translating the above to Bourdieu, it will imply that the person who bought 
this particular set of salt and pepper shakers will be perceived as someone who has a 
more aesthetic taste than someone who purchased an 'ordinary' salt and pepper 
shakers. Taste, thus, becomes a classifier. Now this consumer will not be 
enthusiastic about the museum shop of Van Gogh Museum if she finds the same 
product every time she visits the shop. This will lead to two things. The museum shop 
will lose its current customer and it might not appear very appealing to a new 
consumer as the museum shop has nothing novel to offer. Bauman thus accurately 
describes that the modern-day consumer holds firmly to nothing. In order to keep 
the stream of visitors-consumers coming, museum shops continue to introduce them 
to new range of merchandise based on the collection of the museum. This has two 
implications. First the cycle of consumption never ends as the consumer is left 
anticipating for more and secondly because there is always a possibility to fuel the 
desires of the consumer by giving her the chance to consume a merchandise which is 
based on the museum collection, consumerism becomes a means by which 
accessibility to the museum collection through the museum shop merchandise can 
be facilitated. In addition to the merchandise sold in museum shops, it is important 
to mention that a consumer also savours various other attributes of shops such as its 
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ambience, decor, atmosphere, display, presentation and the conduct of museum 
shop personnel. These attributes in totality with museum shop merchandise 
encompass a holistic consumer-visitor experience to any museum shop. These 
dimensions of a museum shop will be discussed further in the next chapter. 

As a matter of fact, consumption in its essence is not a negative attribute of 
the society. The term 'consumption' can be stretched to denote breathing as 
consumption of oxygen for human survival to purchasing high end designer clothing 
as consumption of luxury goods. While the former is a rudimentary activity, the latter 
can be termed as extravaganza. The excesses of material consumption have always 
been warned in a civilization as it may lead to greed, moral deprivation and collapse 
of ethical fibre of society. Overconsumption also puts the natural resources on risk of 
depletion as the demand exceeds supply. At the same time, it is difficult to imagine a 
single day in the life of an individual or a society where no one has consumed 
anything for any purpose. From the perspective of a basic sustenance level, we 
consume food, we consume various goods available in a market economy and in 
addition to them, we also consume services. What makes consumption a curious 
subject is the usage of the word to express a range of material, tangible or intangible, 
accessed and utilised goods and services as consumption also refers to utilisation of 
services provided by institutions. In the midst of services delivered by numerous 
institutions and establishments which we as modern-day consumers consume; the 
next part of the essay focuses on one such establishment: museum shops. It should 
be mentioned here that the discussion at this juncture is not concerned with a 
museum shop of a specific museum but it is an attempt to highlight the 
characteristics of museum shops in general with reference to its purpose, retail 
sector and ethics involved. 

1.3 Museum Shops: Not for profit but profitable 

Museum shops come under the segment of non-profit retail sector. The non¬ 
profit status does not imply that museum shops should not indulge in profitable 
operations. It implies its relation with its parent institution. The emphasis is on the 
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overall purpose of financially supporting its parent institution, the museum. 20 "The 
museum store strives to offer the products which reflect the purpose and quality of 
the parent institution. This is the single most important factor in operating non¬ 
profit retail from a strictly commercial operation." 21 Museum shops have a unique 
place in non-profit retail segment as they are not only generating revenue but also 
help their respective museums in expanding their educational role and give visitors a 
chance to take back the memories of visiting the museum in the form of a tangible 
souvenir. 22 For the purpose of its existence and relevance, it is essential for museum 
shops to refer to their respective museum's mission statement and align itself to the 
statement by composing the shop's statement of purpose. 23 

Mary Miley Theobald's book Museum Store Management published in 1952 is 
considered as a classic of this subject. Her voice is a reflection of the state of affairs 
of museum shops in United States of America in 1952. The book is not a critical study 
of museum shops but its significance lies in laying down instructions in a manual like 
manner by which a museum shop can fulfil its purpose of benefiting the parent 
organization, the museum itself by staying committed to the mission of museum and 
supporting the museum financially. We shall discuss some of Theobald's ideas as 
they were pioneering ideas in the field. 

Mary Miley Theobald argues that setting retail for products which museum 
shops have customised inhouse is bit different. 24 When a museum customises or 
develops a product, the museum in itself becomes the manufacturer, distributor, 
investor as well as the retailer. It is solely responsible for the success of the product. 
In developing a product, she advises to keep abreast of hidden costs such as "up¬ 
front costs for tooling, photography, artwork, mailing and shipping charges, 
unsuccessful prototypes or errors, travel costs, costs in developing and printing 
accompanying literature, such as product information, directions, assembly 


20 Museum Store Association, Museum Store: The Manager's Guide, (Denver:Museum Store 
Association.2015),8. 

21 Ibid. 

22 Ibid. 

23 Ibid.,10. 

24 Mary Miley Theobald, Museum Store Management (Lanham: Altamira Press,2000). 135. 
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instructions, rules for the game, costs in developing the package, significant amounts 
of staff time spent in-house for research, writing, examination, market research." 25 

By being informed of the hidden costs involved in the product development, 
museum shops can make sure that the process of product development can go 
without many glitches. It is also a way of knowing what is commercially viable and 
what is not. If museum shops fail to recover the cost price involved in developing a 
product, it will lead to loss. A museum shop merchandise helps visitors in accessing 
the collection and take a piece of the museum they visited to home. Losses in long 
term hamper this process. Therefore, developing the merchandise requires sound 
financial decision. 

In her book, she urges museum stores to mark down the retail price as old 
merchandise disappoints the loyal visitors. Museum shops exist to serve the visitors 
and support their respective museums financially. By this virtue, museum shops 
should carefully embrace a pricing policy which is suitable for both parties: the 
visitors as well as the museums. A common theme underlying all her arguments is 
that the museum shop merchandise should be based on the museum collection and 
should be educational in nature. This is what separates a museum shop from a gift 
shop or other retail venues. Thus, by emphasising on the connection between the 
museum shop merchandise and the museum collection, she also anticipates the role 
of museum shop merchandise in opening up the museum collection to the visitors. 
Theobald's observations give us an insight into the sector of museum shops in USA of 
the decade of 1950 and helps in studying the nature and role of museum shops from 
a historical perspective. 

Contemporary voices in the field of museum shops are a product of current 
tendencies in the retail sector. The retail sector in twenty first century is marked by 
challenges such as inability of many retailers to deliver high value products as 
compared to their competitors which leads to consolidation by large retailers in 
form of mergers, developing a good rapport with the consumer by providing her 
merchandise of greater value, developing centres of excellence and ensuring that the 


25 Ibid., 136. 
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operations are in good order, coming up with fresh and exciting innovation in retail 
sector to attract the consumer and controlling costs by integrating suppliers, 
manufacturers, warehouses, stores and transportation intermediaries into a value 
chain. 26 The world of museum retail is not untouched by changes occurring in the 
retail sector. According to Andrew Andoniadis, a prominent museum store retail 
consultant, 

"[...jmuseum retailing is a combination of art and science. The art is 
present in subjective product selection decisions, the display and 
merchandising of products and the layout and the design of the store. 

These are the factors that most directly affect the visitor/customer. The 
science is represented by numbers, primarily generated by the reaction 
of the visitor/customer to the retail presence." 27 

Andoniadis recognises that museum visitors are learning and experiencing 
while they are visiting the museum but the process comes to an abrupt halt when 
visitors leave the museum. This is where museum shops can come to rescue with its 
merchandise which gives an opportunity to extend the experience beyond time and 
distance. 28 Therefore it is important to understand the dual interpretation of 
museum shops as arts and science. As an art, museum retailing should be capable of 
educating and enriching the visitor experience through products related to museum 
collection, core values of the museum, attractive display and design of the shop. The 
numbers in the form of data which records the reaction of the visitor provide an 
assessment of the success or failure of museum shop and give incentive for further 
improvements. Museum shops are not without limitations. He states three 
limitations which museum shops come across namely space, financial resources and 
in case of museums in USA, Unrelated Business Income Tax 29 . 30 These limitations can 


26 Dhruv Grewal, Ram Krishnan, Michael Levy and Jeanne Munger, “Retail Success and Key Drivers” In 
Manfred Krafft and Murali K.Mantrala ed. Retailing in the 21 st Century (Berlin: Springer, 2006), 24. 

27 Andrew Andoniadis, Museum Retailing: A Handbook of Strategies for Success, (Edinburgh.MuseumsEtc, 
2010), 17. 

28 Ibid. 

29 Unrelated business income refers to “income from a trade or business, regularly carried on, that is not 
substantially related to the charitable, educational, or other purpose that is the basis of the organization's 
exemption”. Source: https://www.irs.gov/charities-non-profits/unrelated-business-income-tax. 

30 Andrew Andoniadis, “Making Your Store a Destination Venue” in Profitable Time Newsletter, accessed 
March,6,2017, http://www.museumstoreconsult.com/articles/articles43_make_store_destination_venue.shtml. 
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be overcome by product selection and appealing merchandising, convenient and 
low-cost parking, direct entrance to museum shops without purchasing a ticket as it 
saves time and engagement of a knowledgeable and helpful museum shop staff to 
assist visitors in museum shops. 

Retail consultants such as Christopher Visconti argue that museum should 
understand the nature of museum shops as a retail business which needs to 
generate revenue and be profitable. 31 To be profitable, the key is to concentrate on 
product selection and return on investments. Merchandise and merchandising or 
what you sell and how you sell it, is of important consequence. In order to be a 
successful retail venture in twenty first century, museum shops should be self-critical 
by asking questions such as what makes its product unique?, what value will it bring 
to the customer once she has left the museum, what are the ways by which the shop 
can engage the customer and the community, what else are museum shops capable 
of other than selling merchandise, how to have a loyal customer base as well as what 
makes customer come back to the shop and how can museum shop help in 
fundraising. 

John Prescott lays down elements of good practices for small museum for 
making its enterprise a successful venture. 32 These elements include setting 
objectives which deal with establishing financial budget at the outset, employing a 
paid staff who is responsible for the daily functioning of the shop, siting the shop 
where the visitor-customer can easily see it and use the shop free of charge, the 
shop should have a signpost making it easier to locate and it should be contained in a 
specific location. 

To sum up various viewpoints mentioned above by museum retail 
consultants, irrespective of the fact that whether it is a museum shop of a big 
museum or a small museum, every museum shop should adhere to the mission 
statement of their respective museum as the identity of the museum shop is linked 


31 Christopher Visconti, What is the Role of the Museum Store in Your Institution?, Praxis Exhibits, accessed 
October 10, 2016, praxisexhibits.com/static/media/.../The%20Role%20of%20the%20Museum%20Store. 

32 John Prescott, “Retail Guidelines for Small Museums” , AIM Focus Papers (2003), Association of Independent 
Museums, accessed October 10, 2016 http://www.aim-museums.co.uk/downloads/629171cb-13e8-lle2-b292- 
001999b209eb.pdf 
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with that of its respective museum and maintain best practices whether it is about 
selling the merchandise or conversation with the staff at the museum shop. 33 
Consumers of the museum shop are also the stakeholders of museum. They include 
any individual or an organisation which has an interest in the museum. This interest 
could vary from purchasing a merchandise because of its aesthetic appeal, its 
educational value or interest by the virtue of being involved in its development and 
production stage. The transaction that takes place in museum shop is not only a 
financial transaction but it is a matter of reputation, trust and loyalty between the 
stakeholder and the museum as people prefer investing or spending their money 
only if they are able to get value for their money. Buying a merchandise from a 
museum shop promises quality from an organization which is seen as a trusted public 
institution that is the museum. By virtue of this, consumption in museum shop is 
related to experience of the consumer who is a visitor and who is also a stakeholder 
of museum, in the premise of museum shop. While good display design, visually 
appealing merchandise based on the collection of the museum either through 
abstraction or literal translation of themes and ideas associated with the collection, 
its educational purpose, decor, display, ambiance, courteous museum staff and 
values that adheres to the mission statement of the museum can lead to a positive 
experience of the consumer, visually unappealing display design, lack of novelty in 
merchandise might not motivate the consumer to visit the museum shop resulting in 
a not so good experience. If a museum shop does not reflect the values its respective 
museum stands for, if there is a discrepancy between the mission statement of the 
museum and the overall presentation of its museum shop, then for a consumer there 
is hardly any difference between a museum shop and a souvenir or gift shop. 

A positive experience of the consumer while visiting the museum shop can 
forge a mutually beneficial relationship between the museum shop and the 
consumer. The consumer will have a reason to pay a second visit to the museum and 
she can recommend the museum shop to her social circle whereas the reputation of 
the museum shop benefits from the word of mouth by satisfied consumers. This can 
help in boasting flow of consumers to the museum shop and help in not only 


33 This section presents the author's views on the subject. 
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financially consolidating the position of museum but also create awareness about the 
museum and its collection by selling museum merchandise based on the museum 
collection. Thus, decisions related to retail and merchandising play an immense role 
in the process of facilitating accessibility to museum collection through museum 
shops. 

While the above-mentioned process entails a discussion on consumption, 
retail and merchandise, the significance of ethics should not be undermined as at the 
same time decision makers should also be concerned about ethical implications of 
their decisions related to product development, purchase and sale of merchandise as 
their decisions reflect the voice of their respective museums. 

1.4 Museum shops: Ethics and Consumption 

As Tristam Besterman argues, "ethics is an expression of social responsibility, which 
necessarily concerns relationship between people." 34 , the manner in which museum 
shops operate should reflect social responsibility towards its diverse stakeholders. 
The second statute of ICOM Code for Ethics (2013) states that: 

"museums have a duty to acquire, preserve, promote their collections 
as a contribution to safeguarding the natural, cultural and scientific 
heritage. Their collections are a significant public inheritance, have a 
special position in law and are protected by international legislation. 
Inherent in this public trust is the notion of stewardship that includes 
rightful ownership, permanence, documentation, accessibility and 
responsible disposal." 35 

This makes museums accountable to the society, its prime stakeholder. The 
ethics of accountability also demands that museums should not only be responsive 
to the needs of the existing stakeholders but also to future generations. The public 
realm in which museums operate is itself subjected to continuous change. According 
to Janet Marstine, "In contemporary museum ethics discourse the concept of 


34 Tristam Besterman, “Museum Ethics”, in A Companion to Museum Studies ed. Sharon Macdonald (Malden: 
Blackwell Publishing, 2006), 431 

35 ICOM Code of Ethics for Museums, International Council of Museums, 8, accessed October 11, 2016 
http://icom.museum/fileadmin/user_upload/pdf/Codes/code_ethics2013_eng.pdf. 
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guardianship is a means towards respecting the dynamic, experiential and contingent 
quality of heritage and towards sharing in new ways the rights and responsibilities of 
heritage." 36 Museum shops like their parent institution: museums too have 
responsibility towards heritage. Being a part of museums, museum shops are 
governed by ethics too. 

Though the codification of ethics in museum shop is not as uniformly 
systematised as the ICOM Code for Ethics for museums, the code of ethics adopted 
by The Museum Store Association (MSA) in 1984 and later revised in 2000 forms a 
stepping stone in this direction. The code of ethics deals with management and 
personnel in the museum store, reproductions, replicas and derived products, 
deaccessioned materials and the museum store, information fair use policy, audience 
diversity and museum store, endangered cultural and natural heritage and 
archaeological and ethnological resources. 

The code of ethics states that the sale of any deaccessioned materials 
through museum store in unethical. 37 It further states that museum store 
professionals should make sure that the website of the museum store should ensure 
that the privacy of visitors to the website is not violated by giving information about 
the visitors to third party without their consent as it is harmful for the reputation of 
the parent institution, the museum. 38 The code prohibits the sale of any merchandise 
that is manufactured from or consists parts of any engendered species as it violates 
the principle of conservation of natural heritage. 39 Therefore the sale of any 
merchandise made out of elephant ivory, walrus ivory and whale teeth should be 
strictly prohibited in museum stores. 40 The sale of replicas, reproductions and 
adaptations in the museum stores should be indelibly marked with maker's name so 
that it cannot get confused by original artifact. 41 Museum store professionals should 
also be aware of applicable copyright laws. 42 MSA further disapproves 'the purchase. 


36 Janet Marstine, “The Contigent Nature of Museum Ethics”, in The Routledge Companion to Museum Ethics ed. 
Janet Marstine (London: Routledge, 2011), 3. 

37 MSA, The Manager's Guide, 12. 

38 Ibid. 

39 Ibid. 

40 Ibid.,13. 

41 Ibid.,14. 

42 Ibid.,12. 
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sale, or exchange of any archaeological resource or any offer to sell, purchase, or 
exchange said archaeological resource, if the said resource was excavated or 
removed in violation of any provision, rule, regulation, ordinance or permit in effect 
under a different provision of federal, state or local laws.' 43 Regarding the 
management and personnel, the code states that since the perception of a museum 
store in public domain is closely tied to a museum as a parent institution, it is the 
responsibility of the museum store personnel to be aware of the source, quality, 
authenticity and educational worth of all items which their store is selling. 

To corroborate the importance of ethics in museums shops, the case study of 
9/11 Memorial Museum Store in New York can be presented. 44 The museum shop of 
9/11 Memorial Museum became controversial as soon as it opened in 2014. The 
museum shop sells New York Police Department (NYPD) and Port Authority Police t- 
shirts, caps, earrings, cop and firefighter charms, blankets, bracelets, buttons, mugs, 
mousepads, magnets, key chains, flags, pins, stuffed toys, toy firetrucks, cellphone 
cases, tote bags, books and DVD. These merchandise are based on the events and 
emotions which followed after the demolition of the twin World Trade Center towers 
in New York and attack on Pentagon in Washington D.C. Diane Horning who lost her 
son in the World Trade Center tragedy said, "To me, it's the crassest, most 
insensitive thing to have a commercial enterprise at the place where my son 
died"Here is essentially our tomb of the unknown,"[...] "To sell baubles I find 
quite shocking and repugnant." 45 Jim Riches who lost his son, a firefighter, on 9/11 
said, "Basically, they're making money off of my son's dead body,"[...] "I think that's 
disgusting." 46 

While souvenir stores at memorial museums are not uncommon, the 
significance of this museum shop lies in the fact that it is built on the site of the Twin 
Towers. The museum has an underground home where unidentified body parts are 
stored. Diane Horning could never get remains of her son. The site has become a 


43 Ibid., 15. 

44 Museum Store, The 9/11 Memorial, accessed March 4, 2017 http://store.911memorial.org/. 

45 Susan Edelman, “The 9/11 museum's absurd gift shop”, New York Post, May 18, 2014 accessed March 4, 2017, 
http://nypost.com/2014/05/18/outrage-over-911 -museum-gift-shops-crass-souvenirs/. 

46 Anthony Zurcher, “9/11 Museum gift shop: Hoodies and anger”, Echo Chambers (BBCNews), May 21, 2014 
accessed March 4, 2017, http://www.bbc.com/news/blogs-echochambers-27496875. 
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'sacred ground' as suggested by Rick Morgan, a Conservative. 47 The museum came 
under fire by news blogs as well. Luke O'Neil from Mediaite opined, "It is important 
to keep in mind what the towers symbolised,"[...] "It's the reason they were 
attacked, after all, the vast monoliths of grand American capitalism."[...] "What 
better way to memorialise that than by a store that sells useless, overpriced bobbles 
to people with too much disposable income, who have no need for, or really any idea 
why they'd want to buy, any of it in the first place? Forget a tower, that right there is 
the American dream writ large." 48 In defense of the museum shop, Joe Daniels who 
was then the president of the Memorial Museum highlighted the fact that the 
museum receives no public fund and relies on admission tickets and sales from the 
museum shop for revenue. 49 

Analysing the case of the 9/11 Memorial Museum Shop, the museum shop 
succeeds in facilitating accessibility to the museum collection by being based on the 
events of 9/11 attacks. However, from an ethical perspective, it is controversial. The 
merchandise in the museum shop remind the stakeholders who lost their loved ones 
of the gruesome attack. For those who are coping with personal loss, these 
merchandises are nothing but worthless objects which exploit the events of 9/11 for 
money. These merchandises are labelled as 'tasteless kitsch' by Mario Aguilar of 
Gizmodo, a design, technology, science and science fiction website. 50 Stakeholders 
not only include people who lost their family members but also the city of New York. 
The merchandise failed to get appreciated by stakeholders as it was an emotional 
onslaught. For them it was a mockery of their tragedy. 

The case of 9/11 Memorial Museum Shop is presented to illustrate the 
significance of ethics and stakeholders in museum shops. Further the code of ethics 
postulated by MSA is utilised as a tool to understand how ethical the museum shops 
of the Rijksmuseum and the Tropenmuseum as case studies in chapter four of the 
thesis. 


47 Ibid. 

48 Ibid. 
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Conclusion 


While it can be argued that consumption in its extreme form is detrimental to 
society, consumption of goods and services define the times we live in. With 
reference to the research question, consumption of different aspects of museum 
shop by various stakeholders of museums is a process through which museum shops 
can make the museum collection accessible to the stakeholders. Museum shops 
embody non-profit retail sector as the profit made by museum shops is to financially 
bolster their respective museums. Museum shops draw their philosophy from the 
mission statement of museum and also help in propagating the educational role of 
the museum. They are a platform to create an impressive visitor experience by 
providing merchandise based on museum collection. While several museum retail 
consultants opine on how to maximise the potential of museum shops, profit should 
not be on the cost of ethical concerns as museums also have an ethical responsibility 
towards sharing and showcasing of tangible and intangible heritage. 
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Chapter 2 

Dimensions of a Museum Shop 


Introduction 

Museum shops encompass the non-retail spectrum of present day 
consumerism. A merchandise sold by a museum shop is a key aspect of this 
consumerism. However, it is significant to point that when a visitor visits a museum 
shop, his or her consumption entails more than merchandise. The visitor also savours 
various dimensions of a museum shop such as the presentation, ambience and 
courteous museum shop personnel which encompasses for the overall visitor 
experience in a museum shop. In the context of this essay, this experience in a 
museum shop has been decoded using the 'Experience Economy Theory'. The 
experience economy mentions four realms of creating an experience namely 
entertainment, educational, aesthetic and escapist. Application of this theory is 
relevant in this study as analysing museum shop on these four parameters can lead 
to insights which can further throw light on how museum shop can make collection 
more accessible. 

Further, the chapter delineates about the importance of souvenirs as 
museum shop merchandise in executing the role of accessibility tool to museum 
collection. The museum shop merchandise both in the form of souvenirs and gifts aid 
in crystallising the experience undergone in the museum premises. In addition to it, 
there are instances when these merchandises are available beyond the museum 
premise and are symbolic of a country's culture. In this capacity too, they form a link 
between their respective museums and stakeholders. 

Then, the chapter looks at other dimension of museum shops by applying the 
'Mission, money and merit' model to show that museum shops not only are a venue 
for income generation but by adhering to the mission statement and through their 
various aspects they possess the merit of being relevant to the institution as well. 


2.1 Experience Economy Theory and Museum Shops 
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The Experience economy theory as forwarded by B. Joseph Pine and James H. 
Gilmore states that as goods and services get commoditised, it is the experience the 
companies or sellers create for the customer that takes the centre stage. 51 
Underlying this theory is the notion that experiences are a distinct economic offering 
and the consumer of today unquestionably desire experiences. In order to serve the 
contemporary consumer, many services are wrapping their traditional offering with 
experiences to sell them better. Why experiences? A memorable experience 
engages a person emotionally, physically, intellectually as well as spiritually. 
Experiences are an individual's deeply personal response to a setting. Thus, 
experience makes an offering more effective. 

According to the experience economy theory, entertainment as an 
experience entails passive participation of customers who are absorbed into the 
event taking place. A crucial element of entertainment is relaxation. Entertainment is 
also associated with the notion of casualness, leisure, pleasure and doing something 
just for one's own amusement. Analysing shopping as an entertainment experience, 
Mark Howard Moss argues that viewers willingly suspend their perception of reality 
and often enter into a world of prepackaged spectacle. 52 A museum shop is a 
spectacle too where the visitors absorb the decor of the shop, the merchandise on 
display, the visual appeal of the shop and get an opportunity to divert their minds 
from their respective realities. A museum shop is also a place where visitors can 
roam around freely, be casual in their demeanour, communicate amongst 
themselves and simply browse merchandise without having any pressure of buying 
it. A museum shop as an entertaining spectacle can also be considered as a 
destination in itself where visitors can only access the shop without the museum in 
case they wish to do so. A good example of it can be the joint shop of the van Gogh 
Museum and the Rijksmuseum at the Museumplein in Amsterdam. One can enter 
the shop, take a casual stroll in it, browse the merchandise and he or she can also get 
a glimpse of the collection in the two museums should he or she desire to visit the 


51 B. Joseph Pine II and James H. Gilmore, “Welcome to The Experience Economy”, Harvard Business 
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52 Mark Howard Moss, Shopping as an Entertainment Experience (Lanham: Lexington Books, 2007), 
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museums at any time. Visiting a museum shop is relatively a less cerebral activity 
than visiting a museum. This appeal makes a museum shop a casual and entertaining 
experience in its own. Entertainment in the context of this essay is best understood 
when it is coupled with the educational realm of museums and museum shops. 

The 'Experience Economy' theory states that an educational experience 
demands active participation of the customer where s/he is absorbed into the event 
taking place. In the context of museums, free choice learning is considered as the 
learning strategy of choice in twenty first century. 53 John Falk, a major proponent of 
free choice learning argues that this mode of learning which has dominated the 
contemporary knowledge economy is 'intrinsically motivated'. 54 The motivation 
ranges from "the desire to gain information, enhance understanding and satisfy 
one's curiosity about the world." 55 . Learning is a continuous process and the concept 
of free choice learning empowers an individual with the choice of gaining knowledge 
not under any force but by free will. Learners do not begin with a blank slate but 
"start from different cognitive frameworks and build on learning experiences to 
create unique, highly individualized schemas." 56 Learning carried out by different 
learners is a relative and constructive process as each learner begins from her point 
of reference and is contextualized by learner's prior knowledge, experience, 
interests, motivations, socio cultural, spatial and temporal attributes. 57 This model of 
learning which studies learning as a continuous and constructive process is called 
constructivist model of learning. 58 

Extending the same concept to museum shops, one can say that a museum 
shop through its merchandise, grouping and display of merchandise, decor and 
ambience communicates with the visitor-buyer about the collection. When it comes 
to museum shop merchandise which is a crucial part of a museum shop can be 
argued that a museum shop merchandise based or inspired from museum collection 


53 John H. Falk, Lynn D. Dierking and Marianna Adams, “Living in a Learning Society: Museums and 
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carries the traces of meaning which the collection has. It is a symbolic of the object 
or a theme a museum intends to convey. A merchandise reinforces this significance 
of a museum object or a collection at large to a visitor-buyer. It is this characteristic 
of a merchandise as an educational component of museum shop which makes it a 
facilitator of accessibility to a collection in museums. 

As discussed in the above sub section, a museum shop is a spectacle with its 
own ethos of merchandise, consumerism, display and decor through which it can 
entertain as well as educate the visitors. Coupling of these two dimensions leads to 
edutainment in museum shops as through the museum shop merchandise, the 
significance of museum collection in terms of its educational value is received by the 
visitor even though he or she is casually browsing through the museum shop. Just by 
being there and without much of mental exertion, he or she is able to enjoy the 
environment of a museum shop which is a mix of the educational and the 
entertainment. This helps in making collection more accessible to visitors through 
the realms of educational and entertaining experience. 

In an esthetic or aesthetic experience the customer or the visitor passively 
immerses herself in the environment. Prior to discussing what does an aesthetic 
experience mean in a museum shop, it is noteworthy to discuss what does an 
aesthetic experience mean and what role does it play in the process of consumption. 
According to Slobodan Markovic, an aesthetic or aesthetic experience has three 
characteristics which comprises of fascination with the aesthetic object and a state of 
intense attention engagement resulting in loss of self-consciousness, awareness and 
time, the second characteristic is that of cognitive and semantic aspect while the 
third aspect deals with exceptional affective or emotional experience where unity 
with an aesthetic object can be felt. 59 Further, in terms of consumption, Wayne D. 
Hoyer and Nicola E. Stokburger-Sauer define consumer aesthetic taste as a concept 
which constitutes an individual's consistent and appropriate response to aesthetic 
consumption objects through any of the five senses that is highly correlated with 


59 Slobodan Markovich, “Components of aesthetic experience: aesthetic fascination, aesthetic appraisal, 
and aesthetic emotion.” I Perception, 3 (1), 2012,1-17. Accessed November 23, 2017, 
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some external standard. 60 In their study of how aesthetic taste influences consumer 
decision, they have proposed a framework which recognises product to person 
interaction on three categories. 61 In the first category, individuals while deciding 
which object to choose for further consumption apply their knowledge and expertise 
in making judgements about the object or product. In the second category, 
individuals rely on cognition as well as emotions or affect in making judgements 
about the product. In the third category, individuals rely on intuition and sensory 
aspects while making the judgement. 

In the context of aesthetics and museums, E. Louis Lankford reiterates the 
significance of prior knowledge, individual skills and personal motivations in the 
construction of aesthetic experience of a visitor. He believes that aesthetic 
experience in a museum and more specifically is not about everything or nothing but 
degrees of aesthetic experience depending on the combination of individual's 
aptitudes, abilities, expressive potency of the work of art, social and environmental 
factors. 62 Lankford's idea of aesthetic experience in museums is, therefore, aligned 
with John Falk's constructive theory of learning where both talk about gaining 
experiences on an intellectual and affective domain in incremental order. At the 
same time, it will not be a fallacy to state that passive immersion of experience 
economy theory, too has degrees. In other words, there are degrees of immersing 
oneself passively in the environment in order to experience a phenomenon 
aesthetically. Immersion too is dependent on various cognitive and affective factors. 
Therefore, with the help of the above-mentioned insights, it can be stated that the 
aesthetic experience of a visitor in a museum is a very personal experience and it 
may or may not be experienced in the same intensity by a different visitor. The 
responses which an object in a museum collection stirs in one visitor, whether of 
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admiration, sadness, vexation or indifference, is a very private reaction to the object 
seen in a particular environment. 

In the relevance to research question, it is difficult to say if a museum shop is 
also able to trigger the same aesthetic response as a museum gallery since there is a 
lack of sufficient theoretical base to support it with conviction. One can only make 
generalised assumptions. Conventionally a museum shop has a different ambience 
than a museum gallery which implies a change in the visitor's surrounding. Change in 
environment affects construction of aesthetic experience. While the shop in its 
entirety may or may not be able to replicate the same experience constructed in a 
gallery, certain aspects of museum shop can be successful in doing so. It can be 
speculated that a museum shop merchandise which is based directly or indirectly on 
a museum collection can trigger similar aesthetic experience in a visitor-buyer in 
museum shop. It is unlikely that a visitor will buy a merchandise based on a museum 
collection, if her aesthetic responses to that collection were of indifference or 
negative emotions. This brings us back to Hoyer and Stokburger-Sauer's study role of 
aesthetic taste in consumer decision. Taking example of Van Gogh Coaster Set from 
museum shop of Van Gogh Museum in Amsterdam, a visitor-buyer will be inclined to 
buy this because she has the knowledge if not subject expertise of an art historian, of 
the six paintings of Van Gogh on which each coaster is based or because the style 
and content of these paintings and the fact that they are painted by Vincent Van 
Gogh, stirred in her an emotional and cognitive response or because she has a gut 
feeling that buying these coasters will liven up her living space by adding an element 
of art and beauty. If the visitor is making a purchase for someone else, the bright 
palettes of Van Gogh on which the six coasters are based is still an attractive gift 
even though the recipient may not have the cognition or knowledge about the artist 
and his work. The role aesthetic responses can play in decision making, thus, can be 
one single factor or a combination of factors. 

Aesthetic response towards an object in the collection or a theme in museum 
often trickles down in the process of decision making in museum shop. This is also a 
case of reiteration. One buys a merchandise in museum shop if one encounters a 
positive or personally relevant emotional response towards a museum object or the 
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theme or narrative each museum presents according to its mission statement. At the 
same time doing so, reiterates significance of the same object or narrative in the 
mind of the visitor. 

Apart from the merchandise, aspects such as display and decor can also elicit 
various emotional responses. While some visitors will prefer all magnets based on 
different collection in museum displayed together, some might prefer a thematic 
arrangement of the same. This might lead to confusion for some while for other 
visitors, it will be easy to find all the merchandise based on one collection or one 
theme grouped together. A cluttered display of merchandise in a museum shop may 
lead to a negative response. A well-lit display and clean decor will elicit a positive 
response. Museum shop personnel dressed in the same uniform as those at 
reception desks and galleries of museum building can impart aesthetics of coherence 
to the visitor. 

The last dimension of 'Experience Economy' theory is escapism. In an escapist 
experience, a consumer is actively immersed in the event. In the context of 
museums, "escapism entails visitors observing things which can raise their 
awareness, stir their imagination and help them to discover magic, delight, 
fascination and ecstasy in objects as well as get away from the routine of everyday 
life." A good example of escapist experience in a museum can be Wonderkammer in 
Gementee Museum, The Hague in the Netherlands where visitors can play a game of 
creating their own virtual exhibition based on the museum collection. Similar level of 
engagement is possible in a museum shop only when it provides an activity. An 
example of an escapist experience in a museum shop comes from museum shop of 
the Tropenmuseum. The museum shop of the Tropenmuseum in Amsterdam has 
displayed a transparent plastic box divided into several chambers. Each chamber has 
beads from geographical regions discussed in the narrative of the museum. A visitor 
can either buy each bead according to the price mentioned or she can also make a 
piece of jewellery or whatever she prefers with threads which is kept near the box. It 
is a Do It Yourself activity which overlaps the realms of escapism, aesthetics, 
education and entertainment as it encompasses complete participation, physical 
environment, visual discernment as well as it educates a visitor about various forms 
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of beads of different regions discussed in the museum. There is also a possibility of 
extending an escapist experience in a museum shop using music and decor inspired 
by the narrative of the museum. 

A museum shop is also able to engage in escapism by providing retail therapy. 
While an activity-based purchase comprises of active participation, in retail therapy, 
participation can be active as well as passive. In a study carried out by A. Selin Atalay 
and Margaret G. Meloy based on a field study, experiment and diary method, it has 
been concluded that "retail therapy is a prevalent consumer behaviour that is 
undertaken by consumers as a strategic endeavour to manage their moods (i.e., to 
repair a bad mood)." 63 The study further discusses therapeutic self-treats involving 
unplanned purchases and the fact that retail therapy is alive because there are 
hardly any downside consequences of engaging in unplanned treats. 64 Museum shop 
is one such places of unplanned and planned treats. Inventory of a museum shop 
boasts of products which are above the category of products one needs for bare 
minimum survival. Products in museum shop can come under the category of 
lifestyle products and products which speak of elegance, art, creativity, culture and 
history. Even if a visitor does not buy anything, the mere fact of being in a museum 
shop is an escapist experience in a way as one is not in the company of everyday 
products needed for survival. The magic of a museum shop lies in its capacity of 
delivering an everyday product in a novel packaging based on museum collection or 
an abstraction of mission statement of the respective museum. 

In the relevance of the essay, fascination which is an intrinsic aspect of 
escapism can also be attributed to personal encounters with museum collection. An 
encounter with a museum collection can transport a visitor to a different era and 
different culture. For a brief period of time, a visit to a museum forms a gateway to a 
different milieu and escape from immediate realities. This is also dependent on 
psychological and environmental factors in which this encounter takes place. When a 


63 A. Selin Atalay and Margaret G.Meloy, “Retail Therapy: A Strategic Effort to Improve Mood”, 
Psychology and Marketing, Volume 28, No. 6 (2011), 654. Accessed November 25, 2017, 
https://northstarpsych.com/files_uploaded/8df9flb646b4900b8dd33849f6e898c5.pdf. 

64 Ibid., 655. 
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visitor enters a museum shop, an element of escapism in form of retail theory and 
hedonic consumption prevails over nitty-gritties of life. The former is a source of 
admiration and awe while the latter comes into picture while making pragmatic 
decisions such as affordability of the merchandise, necessity and how convenient it is 
in terms of transportation. Fascination can also come in the form of inspiration. 
Admiration of a merchandise in museum shop can also inspire a visitor in thinking 
more creatively about the various ways in which a museum collection or theme can 
be presented if the visitor has a creative bent of mind. It can also inspire a visitor in 
acquiring a unique merchandise which might set aspirations of transition to lifestyle 
of an aesthete. The display of a museum shop can be a form of inspiration for a 
visitor to rearrange display of similar possessions which she might have at home. 
These inspirations are on the crossroads of an aesthetic and escapist experience. 
Museum collection and narratives inspire museum shop merchandise which in turn 
can inspire visitors depending on their aptitudes. This association and escapism in 
the form of retail therapy and fascination can help in making collection more 
relevant and accessible in the mind of visitor. After all, planned or unplanned, 
browsing or buying a tangible piece of a museum is a treat to many stakeholders. 
Moreover, there is always a possibility that a creative mind will grasp the intricacies 
of translating a narrative into a merchandise. 

In totality, according to experience economy, it is the merging or overlapping 
of these four realms which imparts a memorable experience to any customer or 
visitor. Analysing museum shop from the perspective of these four realms reveals 
that experience in museum shops can be attained in all four forms, the realms of 
educational and aesthetic being the stronger than the other two. It is this experience 
which, on a subjective level depending on aptitude, attitude and physical 
environment of a visitor, can help museum shops in making the collection more 
accessible to stakeholders. Experience of and in museum shops can also be 
considered as a psychological tool which facilitates collection accessibility. On a more 
material level, souvenirs sold in museum shops as a remembrance or a mnemonic 
device, as discussed in the third sub section, are also capable of bringing visitors 
closer to the museum collection. 
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2.2 Souvenirs 


Souvenirs are token of remembrance which provide "a path of integration 
between the guest and guest and host and guest, and guest and guest, or tourist and 
destination." 65 This implies that souvenirs act as coherent whole to remember a 
destination to the ephemeral community of tourists. 66 In the context of this essay a 
museum shop is the host while the visitor-buyer is the guest. The guest is not only 
limited to tourists who visit museums from other cities or countries but can also 
include the category of hometown tourists who explore their hometown in a tourist¬ 
like manner and renew their bonds with their cities or towns. When individual visits a 
museum in her city, her perception of her hometown expands to accommodate her 
experience of the museum. A souvenir purchased from a museum in one's own 
hometown carries the significance of one's integration with museum as a cultural 
venue of hometown. 67 The souvenir helps in strengthening the bond between one's 
identity and the place which one calls home. 

Beverly Gordon believes that the universality of souvenirs can be understood 
in its function as an actual object which concretises the intangible into the tangible. 
"Its physical presence helps locate, define and freeze in time a fleeting, transitory 
experience, and bring back into ordinary experience something of the quality of an 
extraordinary experience." 68 A museum shop merchandise in the form of a souvenir is 
a tangible entity which consolidates the experience of a visitor-buyer when she 
visited the museum. The frozen time is now captured in the souvenir. As Margot 
Wallace says the museum shop is a way to give a tangible part of the museum as an 
actual mnenomic device 69 , a souvenir gives its owner a vehicle to travel back and 
forth in time. It reminds her of places visited, objects seen and memories created. It 

65 David L. Hume, “Tourism Art and Souvenirs: The Material Culture of Tourism.” Routledge Advances in 
Tourism (series), 4 accessed November 10, 2016, 

https://www.academia.edu/3184360/Tourism_Art_and_Sourvenirs_The_Material_Culture_of_Tourism_- 

Introduction. 

66 Ibid. 

67 This observation was made when a 'Build your own Night Watch', a DIY paper figures kit from Rijksmuseum 
shop was purchased by a friend, a native of the Netherlands for his father as a Father's Day gift. It was received 
with pleasure as his father is interested in arts and crafts. 

68 Beverly Gordon, “The Souvenir: Messenger of the Extraordinary” in The Journal of Popular Culture 20 
(3),135, accessed November 10, 2016, 

https://www.researchgate.net/publication/229707257_The_Souvenir_Messenger_of_the_Extraordinary. 

69 Margot Wallace, Museum Branding: How to Create and Maintain Image, Loyalty and Support (Lanham: 
Altamira Press, 2006), 83. 
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reminds her of the collection seen in museum she visited and the various narratives 
the museum attempts to convey. Thus, a souvenir, by the virtue of being a 
mnemonic device, does bring a visitor closer to the collection even when she is not 
physically present in a museum. 

Souvenirs are a part of the overall visitor experience museum shop aim to 
impart to the visitors. While creation of experience in a museum shop is an 
important element in the discussion of the subject, it is equally important to assess 
this experience periodically in order to weigh 

2.3 Mission, Money, Merit involving Museum Shops 

The mission, merit and money model by Krug and Weiner is an approach with 
three-dimensional model. "The first-dimension measures whether the organisation is 
doing the right things, the second, whether it is doing things right financially and the 
third, whether it is doing things right in term of quality." 70 This model aims to give an 
approach through which non-profit organisations can ensure allocation of limited 
resources for essential purpose in a productive manner. This model is based on data 
collected from eight American and Canadian museums, art galleries, aquariums as 
well as program evaluators and museum professionals. In this chapter, the model is 
employed to study museum shop of a hypothetical museum. 

According to the model, "mission contribution is a qualitative judgement 
guided by existing mission statements and institutional mandates." 71 It further 
delineates how interpretation of mission statements can affect an organisation in a 
positive or negative manner and the possibility of taking corrective measures to 
overcome contrary assumptions. In the case of museum shops, one can see the 
significance of the mission aspect in evaluating the alignment of museum shops to 
the mission statement of their respective museums. This can be illustrated with 
examples of museum shops of Victoria & Albert Museum in London (V &A) and 
Chhatrapati Shivaji Maharaj Vastu Sanghralaya (CSMVS) in Mumbai. 


70 Kersti Krug and Charles B. Weiner, “Mission, Money and Merit: Strategic Decision Making by 

Nonprofit Managers” Nonprofit Management & Leadership, Vol.14, No.3,(2004). 1. 

71 Krug and Weinberg, “Mission, Money and Merit: Strategic Decision Making”, 4. 
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The mission statement of V & A is, "To be the world's leading museum of art 
and design. To enrich people's lives and inspire individuals and everyone in the 
creative industries, through the promotion of knowledge, understanding and 
enjoyment of the designed world." 72 One of the merchandise sold in museum shop 
of V & A is a pair of gold plated earrings designed by Barbara Rothstein and inspired 
from the design of Owen Jones which he recorded in his book. The Grammar of 
Ornament 73 . The earring is not a replica of a museum object from the collection but 
it is an example of an object inspired by the 



Source: Owen Jones earrings by Barbara Rothstein. https://www.vam.ac.uk/shop/v-a-cross-owen iones-earrings- 
by-barbara-rothstein.html. 

design of Owen Jones, one of the most influential design theorists of nineteenth 
century Britain, whose books are a part of the collection at Victoria and Albert 
Museum. 

This example illustrates that through the design, production, display and sale 
of this merchandise, museum shop of V&A successfully adheres to its mission 
statement. Additionally, by adhering to its mission statement and by developing 
merchandise inspired from the collection, the museum shop of V&A helps in bringing 
visitor closer to the museum collection and thus, helps in making the collection more 
accessible to visitors. 


72 “Our Mission”, Victoria and Albert Museum, accessed October 5, 2016, https://www.vam.ac.uk/info/about- 
us#our-mission. 

73 “V&ACross Oven Jones Earrings by Barbara Rothstein”, Victoria and Albert Museum, accessed October 5, 
2016. https://www.vam.ac.uk/shop/v-a-nouveau-owen-jones-earrings-by-barbara-rothstein.html. 
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The mission statement of CSMVS is "[ ] to create awareness and sensitivity 
towards our rich heritage through visitor-friendly museum for the purposes of 
education, study and enjoyment of the public." 74 . The museum shop aspires to 
contribute towards promotion of Indian culture through different art materials. 75 

A visit to the museum shop of CSMVS in Mumbai gives the visitors a choice to 
browse through merchandise which is not only inspired from the museum collection 
but also which gives them a glance of rich handicraft and handloom industry of India. 
This is especially beneficial for international tourists who due to paucity of time are 
unable to go to a particular region in the country. For example, one can buy lamp 
shades made in Andhra Pradesh, a state in southern India from the museum shop of 
CSMVS. The speciality of these hand painted leather lamp shades is that they are 
adorned with Hindu mythological characters and other patterns in vibrant colours. 
True to the mission statement of the museum, the museum shop too gives an 
avenue for the visitors to educate themselves and enjoy cultural heritage of India in 
form of aesthetic consumerism. 

The model recognises contribution to money as a process of cost allocation 
and revenue attribution for making qualitative judgements regarding fund raising, 
common services, administrative overheads, or general revenues to specific 
programs. 76 ln the context of museum shops, finance is a crucial aspect. As seen in 
chapter 1, museum shop encompasses the non-retail segment which implies it is 
responsible for generating revenue for its respective museum, advancement of 
educational role of the museum and providing an amiable visitor experience. By 
virtue of this definition, a museum shop is also responsible for inspiring and 
educating the visitors about the collection of the museum in a way which is 
financially beneficial for the institution. 

As far as merit is concerned, according to the model, a program's 
contribution to merit is judged in terms of how well it performs. The contribution is 
judged on the basis of qualitative and quantitative measures which include what 


74 Chhatrapati Shivaji Maharaj Vastu Sangrahalaya, ‘About Us’, https://www.csmvs.in/about-us 

75 Ibid., ‘The Museum Shop’, https://www.csmvs.in/shop 

76 Krug and Weinberg, “Mission, Money and Merit: Strategic Decision Making”, 4. 
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criteria are relevant, what standards are applied and what research instruments are 
used. 77 Merit is an aspect as through the assessment of the programs in a museum, 
the relevance of these programs in terms of merit and their influence on the 
institution itself can be evaluated over a certain period of time. 

The model further presents ten programs of a hypothetical museum which 
also includes museum shop as a program. While the case of each museum shop is 
different, this model imparts a generalised picture of museum shops. The 
contribution of a museum shop to mission of its museum is more or less neutral as 
compared to programs such as core collections and exhibitions. In the case of 
Victoria and Albert museum and CSMVS as illustrated above, the contribution of 
their museum shop is anything but negative. Coming back to the model, as far as 
money is concerned, the contribution of museum shop of a hypothetical museum is 
towards surplus which implies a profit whereas contribution towards merit is 
between fail and satisfactory. 

The application of this model can be useful in our understanding of how 
museum shops facilitate accessibility to the collection in terms of opening up of the 
collection, educating and inspiring visitors on the themes discussed in a particular 
museum according to the mission statement to which museum shops aim to adhere. 
This can be evaluated as a contribution to the mission statement. Evaluating the 
same on financial grounds as contribution to money can reveal if a museum shop is 
able to do the above and at the same time be profitable for the museum. Further, 
contribution to mission and money using data analysis can also be a part of 
evaluation of merit of a museum shop to have an overview of the performance of a 
museum shop. Merit of a museum shop lies in the museum shop being a tool to 
propagate the educational goals of the museum in a society and also provide a 
congenial visitor experience to various stakeholders. The result of this analysis can 
vary from organisations to organisations. In the context of this research, the model is 
applied to discuss the museum shops of Rijksmuseum and Tropenmuseum in chapter 
4 of the thesis. 


77 Ibid., 5. 
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Conclusion 


A museum shop has several dimensions which operate on scales of retail, 
consumption, experience and emotions. Tapping into its potential to give a visitor a 
plethora of experiences, this chapter with the help of experience economy, argues 
that primarily there are four kinds of experience which a museum shop aims to 
render to its visitors. A visit to a museum shop can result in an entertaining, 
educational, aesthetic as well as escapist experience where depending on the nature 
of each museum shop, some realms will be experienced more than others. In 
addition to experiences gained, a museum shop offers a tangible piece of its 
respective museum into the form of a merchandise. This merchandise also acts as a 
container of memories and becomes a souvenir. The experiences and the souvenir 
form a bridge which connects museum shop and museum collection by the 
association of which museum shops help in opening up of the collection. The 
performance of a museum shop in this regard can be evaluated using the mission, 
money and merit model given by Krug and Weiner. This evaluation can be useful in 
ensuring optimum performance of a museum shop. 
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Chapter 3 

Accessibility in museums: collection 


Introduction 

The previous chapter delineates the various dimensions of a museum shop 
employing the experience economy theory and money, mission and merit model. It 
makes an attempt to explain how these dimensions of a museum shop can help in 
increasing access to a museum collection. This chapter tries to delve deeper into the 
core of the thesis. It discusses the issue of accessibility in museums. Further, it 
discusses what does making museum collection accessible entail. The thesis uses the 
accessibility model forwarded by Richard Sandell and Jocelyn Dodd. According to the 
model, there are eight kinds of accessibilities in a museum namely physical 
accessibility, sensory accessibility, intellectual accessibility, emotional accessibility, 
financial accessibility, access to decision making, access to information and cultural 
access. The discussion of collection accessibility in this chapter is based on these 
eight kinds of accessibility. 

3.1 Accessibility and museums 

Museum accessibility is not a new concern but it has been there since the first 
purpose-built museum, the Ashmolean Museum in Oxford, England came into 
existence. The issue of accessibility has found its voice in museum discourse since the 
end of 1990s with the rise of social inclusion theory and policies initiative in the UK. 
Explaining the relationship between museum accessibility and social inclusion, 

Richard Sandell argues that even though museums have their roots in exclusionary 
practices, contemporary times demand that museum too contribute in social 
inclusion and thus help in bringing a positive change in society. 78 Sandell believes 
that access to cultural sphere in terms of opportunities to enjoy and appreciate 
cultural services which can also incorporate representation and participation, is one 


78 


Sandell, Richard, “Museums as Agents of Social Inclusion” in Museum Management and Curatorship, Vol. 
17, No.4, 1998,410, accessed March 29, 2017 http://www.bundesakademie.de/vermitteln- 
kuratieren2016/modull/literatur/aos.pdf 
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of the ways to ensure museums as cultural institutions can act as an agent of social 
inclusion. 79 In the context of museums, Viviane Sarraf argues that, "accessibility in 
museums means that the exhibitions, living spaces, information services, training 
programs and all other basic and special services offered by cultural equipments 
should be at reach to all individuals, perceptive to all forms of communication and 
with their utilization in a clear form, allowing autonomy to users." 80 

Further, David Fleming presents a broader picture of the issue of accessibility 
in museums by situating it in contemporary times. According to Fleming, "[ ] as social 
stresses have become more acute, especially in our urban environments, and as the gap has 
grown between rich and poor, haves and have nots, any museum worth the name has tried 
to be accessible to all." 81 Fleming further states that since many museums utilise public 
money, museums are constantly under glare when it comes to utilization of that 
money. Considering the fact, at present museums have better trained personnel and 
higher standards in collection care, exhibition and educational services, museums 
today see better usage of public resources and inclusion policies. While Fleming says 
from a British perspective, his viewpoint holds true in most of the cases. 

Today, accessibility is a subject which museum are making an attempt to 
ensure its fruition through declarations made by museum associations, individual 
museums, complying to accessibility acts laid down by their respective government 
and following the tenets of International Council of Museums (ICOM). For example, 
the American Association of Museums, the ICOM code of Ethics section 1, 
Commonwealth Association of Museums and The Fribourg Declaration on Cultural 
Rights. 

Accessibility in itself has been a fundamental aspect which is not bereft of 
social dynamics, hierarchy and politics. The fact that it has to be made sure that 
accessibility remains a crucial part in planning museum programs and services 
through declarations made by museum associations speaks volumes about the 


79 Ibid. 

80 Viviane Sarraf, Museum Rehabilitation: Cultural Inclusion Policies through Accessibility, (Saarbrucken: VDM 
Verlaag Dr. Muller, 2010), 31. 

S1 David Fleming, “The Politics of Social Inclusion” in Including Museums: Perspectives on Museums, Galleries 
and Social Inclusion written and edited by Richard Sandell and Jocelyn Dodd. (Leicester, R.CMG, 2001), 
19. 
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society we inhabit. We inhabit a society marked with social tension arising at every 
level. In such a chequered society, it is the duty of museums as public institutions to 
maintain that every individual irrespective of gender, income, education and 
disabilities should have equal access to museums and their resources because it is a 
core value of museums as conceived when the first public museums were 
established. The subject of ensuring access is therefore intertwined with social role 
of museums as mentioned by Sandell, Saraff and Fleming. 

However simple as it sounds in theory, ensuring complete and equal access 
for everyone in practice is a herculean task. It is then complete access becomes a 
problematic and elusive concept. It is then the issue of access oscillates between 
theory and practice as there are barriers to access due to factors originating from 
social tension. According to Richard Sandell and Jocelyn Dodd, identifying these 
barriers and working to remove these barriers through appropriate strategies is an 
important step in creating access. 82 

The accessibility model proposed by Sandell and Dodd mentions barriers and 
the corresponding eight kinds of access namely physical access, sensory access, 
intellectual access, financial access, emotional/attitudinal access, access to decision 
making and access to information It is important to note that while this particular 
model talks in terms of barriers, every kind of accessibility mentioned here ,can also 
go beyond the barriers (physical, sensory, intellectual, emotional and financial) and 
include other dimensions as well which is explained further in the essay. 

At this juncture, it is also important to state that the subject of access in 
museums is an elaborate subject which has been discussed in the context of public 
sphere, social inclusion, diversity, inequality, participation, co-creation and policy 
making. These arguments are not discussed at length in this essay as the focus is 
primarily on how museum shops can make museum collection more accessible. 
However, to construct a pertinent argument on how museum shops can facilitate 


82 Richard Sandell and Jocelyn Dodd, Building Bridges: Guidance for museums and galleries on developing new 
audience (London: MGC, 1998), 13. 
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accessibility to museums, elements from different components of these arguments 
have been borrowed to discuss eight kinds of accessibility in this context. 

3.2 Museum collection accessibility 

Making museum collection accessible to various stakeholders is a multi¬ 
dimensional task. It incorporates tangible as well as intangible attributes. A museum 
collection can be made accessible to visitors at the first place when visitors can see 
the object themselves in the gallery space. This is not to say that collection in storage 
areas cannot be accessed. It can be accessed following arrangements such as open 
storage and access through prior permission from museum authorities for research. 
The manner in which it is displayed also accounts for accessibility. Involvement of 
sight implies adequate level of lighting in the gallery. The area should be well lit 
enough for proper viewing of the object. Utmost care should be taken that the level 
of light is in accordance with the requirement of the material of the object so that 
the object is not damaged due to harsh lighting. 

It is significant to note that the object should be displayed in a manner which 
does not offend the sensibilities of its source community should the object belong to 
a particular community. For example, the display of religious objects is a sensitive 
issue in a museum as religion is associated with sentiments of many visitors. 

Text accompanying an object in a museum imparts information about the 
object. Text is one of the tools which contributes in making the museum collection 
accessible to visitors. 

While tools such as text, lighting and display form one of the core elements 
which help in making museum collection accessible, underlying the entire process is 
the role of museum professional who acts as a facilitator in this process. A museum 
conservator helps in making an object accessible by ensuring that the object is in a 
good condition to be displayed. The curator makes the collection accessible by 
bringing out the story behind each object. The exhibition designer contributes in 
making the collection accessible by designing aesthetically pleasing environment 
using the concepts of design and narrative in which the collection can be accessed by 
various stakeholders. An exhibition, permanent or temporary, brings out different 
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facets of a collection in museum through research, language and multiple layers of 
narrative. This too, imparts accessibility to collection from various angles. The 
education department in museum plays a crucial role in making the collection more 
accessible by developing educational programs associated with the museum 
collection. Since collection accessibility is one of the fundamental pillars on which a 
museum as a public institution is based, museums across the world make an attempt 
to ensure this in their own capacity. 

At the same time, it is important to note that the issue of museum display 
and collection accessibility is not without its politics and manipulation. For every 
object in the collection which is made accessible to the visitors, there are many 
objects in the storage space which a visitor, conventionally, is not able to see. The 
thought process and decision making which goes choosing one object to make 
accessible over others is another topic of discussion which is not relevant to the 
thesis subject. Suffice here to say is that the issue of collection accessibility has its 
shades. While there are museums who are committed in developing ways in making 
their collection more accessible to public, there are museums holding private 
collections which believe in giving access to a selected group of visitors. 

As mentioned earlier in the chapter, the Sandell and Dodd model of 
accessibility given in the book Building Bridges: Guidance for Museums and Galleries 
on Developing New Audiences, is one of the markers which can augment our 
understanding our collection accessibility in museums. This model of accessibility 
discusses eight kind of accessibility namely physical accessibility, sensory 
accessibility, intellectual accessibility, emotional accessibility, financial accessibility, 
access to decision making, access to information and cultural access. In the purview 
of research subject, it is worthwhile to understand what each form of accessibility 
implies in the context of collection accessibility. It is important to mention that on 
several occasions in practice; different kinds of accessibilities are intertwined and the 
boundaries between them get blurred. This explanation combines the original model 
given by Sandell and Dodd as well as additional insights on the subject. 

Physical accessibility to collection implies that an object in the collection or 
the collection in its entirety can be physically accessed by an individual or a group of 
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visitors. As mentioned earlier, gaze is a prerequisite to physical accessibility. It is 
important that the visitor is able to see an object. Improving physical accessibility to 
collection also implies minimising the barriers which can prevent this act. Is the 
museum easy to access by any transport to domestic as well as international 
tourists? Does the museum have facilities such as elevators, ramps, wheel chairs for 
the disabled, old aged or visitors who are unable to climb stairs or navigate museum 
building by foot? Is the signage system of museum relevant and easy to grasp by 
visitors? Collection mobility also improves physical accessibility of a collection. When 
a museum lends its object to other museum, the viewership of that object increases 
as now there are more people who will be able to see the object. Similarly travelling 
exhibitions also help in bringing the collection closer to stakeholders who by any 
reason are not able to visit the museum. Virtual tour of museums and websites of 
museums are another way of making the collection accessible to public which is 
unable to come to the museum in person. Apart from the efforts of museum in 
making a collection physically accessible, the disposition and willingness of a visitor 
to see the collection matters in making the collection accessible. 

Sensory accessibility to collection implies the roles which senses play in 
bringing a visitor closer to the collection. As mentioned in physical accessibility, sight 
which is one of the five senses plays a crucial role. Other senses such as smell, taste, 
touch and sound too help in bringing out various nuances of the collection and help 
in acquiring knowledge about the collection through senses. A display case ensuring 
display of spices as well as an opening from which the spices can also be smelt is one 
of the examples to illustrate how museum collection can be made sensory accessible. 
Use of audio-visual aids in museums to show any event which involves verbal mode 
of communication such as music, interviews to name a few is another example to 
illustrate sensory accessibility utilizing the senses of sound to a theme discussed in 
the museum. For the sensory impaired, to make the collection accessible, museums 
have developed aides such as large print labels, Braille labels and maps, audio guides 
and audio description which include descriptive narration of visual elements. 83 Scaled 
down sized replicas of objects in the collection impart knowledge about the 


83 Caroline Braden, “Welcoming All Visitors: Museums, Accessibility and Visitors with Disabilities”, 6. 
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collection through tactile means. By touching the replica, a sensory impaired visitor 
can have an idea of the physicality of an object. 

Intellectual accessibility to collection implies that how comprehensive the 
exhibition, both permanent and temporary, are comprehensible to the visitors with 
limited background knowledge. On a broader level, according to Kulttuuria Kaikille 
(Culture for all), a service supported by Finnish Ministry of Education and Culture, 
intellectual access is about making it easy to grasp the content offered even if the 
recipient has no knowledge of it beforehand . 84 For this purpose the service stresses 
that knowing and understanding the background to a performance, exhibition or 
cultural event helps the audience to appreciate it if brochures and other publicity 
information include texts in plain language . 85 Making a collection intellectually 
accessible, therefore, means that the information or story about the collection is 
written in a precise and succinct. In such a case, the level of language should not be 
very high nor there should be an unnecessary use of ornate vocabulary and illegible 
font. Also, the information given is presented in multiple languages and most 
importantly, the local and the international. This holds true for text in gallery space 
as well as brochures and catalogues. Museums are non-formal centres of learning. 
Bombarding visitors with very detailed information about every object in a 
complicated prose may intimidate and drive many visitors away from a gallery. The 
entertainment and enjoyment level in a museum is as important as its educational 
level. A barrier in ensuring intellectual access to collection is learning disability. 
According to the Guidelines for Accessible Exhibition Design developed by the 
Smithsonian Institution, visitors with learning disabilities learn the most from an 
orderly presentation where the topic of the exhibition is revealed through a story 
line, theme, or repeated elements such as a landmark and a connected thread to 
follow a complex presentation . 86 The publication and research wing of a museum 
plays an important role in contributing to intellectual accessibility of the collection. 


84 Intellectual Access, Kulttuuria kaikille (Culture for all), accessed January 11, 2017, 
http://www.kulttuuriakaikille.fi/accessibility_what_is_accessibility_intellectual_access. 

85 Ibid. 

86 Smithsonian Guidelines for Accessile Exhibition Design, Smithsonian Accessibility Program, Smithsonian 
Institution, 11, accessed February 27, 2017 https://www.google.nl/webhp7sourcekHchrome- 
instant&ion=l&espv=2&ie=UTF-8#q=smithsonian+guidelines+for+accessible+exhibition+design&* 
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Depending on the size, staff and funding of a museum, the publication and research 
wing of a museum can come up with a general catalogue meant for everyone or 
monographs catering to a special group of audience. Access to museum collection 
intellectually, therefore, includes visitors of all intellectual spectrum. 

Emotional accessibility to museum collection implies how welcoming the 
museum is to its visitors. The conduct of museum staff plays an immense role in 
ensuring that visitors irrespective of their race, gender, financial, physical and mental 
well-being feel welcomed and wanted in the galleries they visit in the museum and 
the museum premise in its entirety. Extending emotional accessibility to collection 
also mean that the collection is presented in an ethical manner and that it does not 
hurt or offend the sentiments of any section of visitors. It may also include the 
potential of the object displayed, the manner in which it is displayed and the text 
accompanying it, in evoking an emotional response from the visitor. Emotional 
response to a collection is another way of creating an access and establishing a 
relation between the visitor and the collection. Barriers to emotional accessibility to 
museum collection can include non-welcoming, non-co-operative and racially biased 
attitude of museum staff. It may also include unethical and insensitive manner of 
displaying objects should they possess immense significance to the source 
community. 

Financial accessibility to museum collection implies whether the affordability 
of admission ticket, museum shop and museum cafe by stakeholders of all income 
group. Overpricing acts as a financial barrier which deters people who cannot afford 
services in museums, from visiting a museum to access the collection area to cafe to 
shops. Does the museum have any programme or plan for visitors by which they can 
save money on their visits such as annual membership fees etc? Every visitor 
irrespective of his or her income level prefers to spend the money wisely. 

Accessibility to museum object at the cost of a steep admission price is something 
which many visitors would not like to embrace. 

Access to decision making implies museum's disposition towards consulting 
specialists and potential visitors when making decisions. Access to decision making in 
the ambit of museum collection accessibility includes incorporating the advice of 
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concerned specialists who can facilitate this process. Decision making gives present 
and potential visitors the right to choose or comment on the manner in which 
collection is made accessible (display, research, story, design, environment) and 
make their voices heard. Surveys and interviews regarding permanent as well as 
temporary exhibitions with objects from museum collection provide the tools 
through which various voices can be recorded. 

Access to information implies whether the information reaches to new 
publics. How does museum collection accessibility be associated with access to 
information? When new public or potential visitors are made aware of introduction 
or arrival of a new object in a museum collection, the object is made accessible to 
public by spreading information about it and making sure that the channels of 
disseminating this information is used by masses and not just handful of elite section 
of society. Similarly news about any aspect of museum collection for example 
discovery of a new story behind the object, new advancements in conservation 
sciences which throws hitherto unknown light on the object, change in display, new 
publication associated with the object or launch of new educational programmes 
associated with the collection, if spread through appropriate means of 
communication can attract new group of visitors, retain regular visitors and help in 
making the collection accessible through the dissemination of information. 

Cultural access implies if the collections, displays and events reflect the 
interests and life experiences of target audience. Is it relevant to the target 
audience? Imparting cultural accessibility to museum collection includes selection of 
objects and digging out stories behind them which have universal values. Objects 
associated with themes based on pivotal points in history and response of various 
section of society, objects associated with rites and rituals of a particular community, 
objects significant to a community, objects reflecting universal ethos and the 
nuances of our social and cultural fabric in a museum collection can resonate with 
visitors of every spectrum as well as visitors of a particular community. Cultural 
access is a broad term to define. Making museum collection culturally accessible is a 
subject under umbrella term of cultural access, which lays emphasis on highlighting 
objects of cultural significance which can resonate with various stakeholders. 
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Thus, museum collection accessibility can be interpreted in the above 
mentioned eight ways. It is important to mention that on several occasions; different 
kinds of accessibilities are intertwined and the boundaries between them get 
blurred. Before one sets on exploring how museum shops can facilitate accessibility 
to museum collection, it is important to look at the basics which in our case, is what 
is meant by museum collection accessibility. This also provides a firm base in 
discussing how museum shops can contribute in the task of making the collection 
more accessible using the same eight kinds of accessibility. This will be discussed in 
the next chapter and the final conclusion of the thesis after looking at the case 
studies which is the museum shops of the Rijksmuseum and the Tropenmuseum. To 
bring into attention, taking one step before this, is the fact that if museum shops 
aspire to increase accessibility to museum collection, the shop themselves need to 
be accessible as an entity to various stakeholders. The next section briefly discusses 
this aspect of museum shop. 

3.3 An Accessible Museum Shop 

Before we talk about how museum shops can make the collection more 
accessible it is worthwhile to note that creating an accessible museum shop as a 
pivotal step has several advantages. A museum shop is a reflection of its parent 
organization, the museum. If a museum shop is not accessible to any group of 
visitors, it shows lackadaisical commitment of museums to ensure accessibility. This 
is harmful for the reputation of a museum. Selective accessibility conveys the 
message that the organisation is only concerned with collection centric areas and no 
other areas in a museum where visitors can relax and enjoy. By making the museum 
shop accessible to every spectrum of visitors, a museum gives its museum shop a 
chance to facilitate accessibility to the museum collection through the merchandise, 
architecture, display, museum shop personnel and ambience or in other words the 
museum shop helps in owning visitors a tangible mnemonic device inspired from the 
collection. The next chapter deals with what it means to make a museum shop 
accessible. 

When a museum shop caters to the needs of every spectrum of visitors, it is 
successful in aligning itself with social role of museum as an agent of inclusion. This 
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can also lead to increase in visitor number as when visitors or their family members 
or friends will come to know about a museum shop which is hospitable and 
accessible to various stakeholders. This curiosity to see something new and relevant 
to their needs might also propel them to visit the museum too in case they have 
never been to the museum before. Thus, an accessible museum shop where the 
barriers to accessibility are minimised, brings the collection of museum to the visitors 
and aligns itself to the mission statement of the museum is an asset for the museum 
shop. It is a first step towards bringing the museum collection closer or more 
accessible to the stakeholders through a museum shop, inquiry of which forms the 
kernel of this thesis. 

Conclusion 

This chapter throws light on the importance of accessibility as one of the pillars to 
promote social inclusion in cultural sphere. It discusses eight kinds of accessibility 
namely physical accessibility, sensory accessibility, intellectual accessibility, 
emotional accessibility, financial accessibility, access to decision making, access to 
information and cultural access. It delineates what does each accessibility imply in 
terms of museum collection accessibility, thus forming a base to discuss how 
museum shop contribute to it which is discussed in next chapter. Further it discusses 
in brief about the importance of making a museum shop accessible in itself for 
various stakeholders as first step in the process of creating and contribution access 
to museum collection via museum shops. 
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Chapter 4 

Case Studies: Museum Shops of The Rijksmuseum and The 
Tropenmuseum 


Introduction 

The previous chapter explores the fundamentals of museum accessibility. It 
further discusses eight kinds of museum accessibility and its implication to museum 
collection accessibility in specific. The aim of this chapter is to present an analysis of 
case studies based on the concepts and topics discussed in chapter one, chapter two 
and chapter three. 

2016 ended with Amsterdam recording a population of 850,000. 87 This 
population comprises of people from one hundred and eighty countries and forty- 
five ethnic minorities which makes Amsterdam one of the most diverse cities in 
Europe. 88 In August, 2016, Netherlands Board of Tourism and Conventions predicted 
a tourist inflow of 15.5 million. 89 For 2017, the data till August recorded 12.4 million 
tourists visiting the Netherlands. 90 Amsterdam is home to sixty museums serving 
residents and tourists which makes it the city with highest density of museum in the 
world. 91 

The diversity of museums in Amsterdam renders an ideal condition to analyse 
two museums in the city namely Rijksmuseum and Tropenmuseum as case studies. 
The Rijksmuseum aims to educate stakeholders about Dutch culture, art and history 
and important facets of relation between the Netherlands and rest of the world. The 
Rijksmuseum sells its merchandise through many channels. It has its shop in the 
museum premise, at the Museumplein, at Schipol International Airport, it also sells 


87 "Big Dutch cities continue to grow, Amsterdam population hits 850,000”, Dutch News.Nl, January 3, 2017, 
accessed March 1, 2017 http://www.dutchnews.nl/news/archives/2017/01/big-dutch-cities-continue-to-grow- 
amsterdam-population-hits-850000/ 

88 "Diversity in Amsterdam”, I amsterdam, accessed March 1, 2017, http://www.iamsterdam.com/en/local/about- 
amsterdam/people-culture/diversity-in-the-city 

89 “15.5 Million Tourists in 2016”, NBTC Holland Marketing, August 10, 2016, accessed March 1, 2017 
http://www.nbtc.nl/en/home/article/15.5-million-tourists-in-2016.htm 

90 “Dutch Tourism growth stronger than other EU countries”, NL Times, November 23, 2017, accessed 

https://nltimes.nl/2017/ll/23/dutch-tourism-growth-stronger-eu-countries 

91 “Museums in Amsterdam”, Holland, accessed March 1, 2017, 
http://www.holland.com/global/tourism/destinations/amsterdam/museums-in-amsterdam.htm 
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its merchandise through its online shop as well as other online souvenir outlets such 
as Holland Winkel.NL. The Tropenmuseum is concerned with display of different 
cultures of the world and universal themes. It has only one shop. While the 
Rijksmuseum stands for Dutch identity, the Tropenmuseum echoes universal appeal 
and globalised Amsterdam. Both the museums have different mission statement 
which is conveyed also through their shops. Therefore, these two museums were 
chosen as case studies to represent two different kinds of museums catering to 
various stakeholders in Amsterdam. 

This chapter attempts to examine the museum shops of these two museums 
on the basis of their non-profit retail aspect, consumption in these museum shops, 
ethical practices and adherence to mission statement and vision of their respective 
museums. The chapter also discusses the dimensions of the museum shops of the 
Rijksmuseum and the Tropenmuseum employing the experience economy theory 
and money, mission, merit model. These two museum shops are also analysed on the 
basis of their potential to facilitate eight kinds of accessibility to museum collection, 
which is the core issue of the thesis. In addition to it, it also deals with accessibility of 
the shop in itself. 

In addition to the above, this chapter also throws light on how diverse 
collection is reflected in museum shops of these two museums and further, how 
these two museum shops, each having a distinct character, share some 
characteristics with elements of exhibition space as both the shop and exhibition are 
spaces involved in display. 

Data for these two case studies has been accrued by various means. These 
means include observing visitor behaviour in both the shops, observing both the 
shops and their various aspects, taking interviews of the retail manager of both the 
museum shops, making an inventory of merchandise in both the shops, doing further 
research on the merchandise of both the shops. This process was not without 
hurdles. It took some time to reach out to both the retail managers after making 
requests repeatedly. Permission to conduct a visitor survey at the Rijksmuseum 
museum shop could not be sought in spite of several requests which has led to a 
lacuna in the comparison of the case studies. Permission to do so was granted at the 
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Tropenmuseum hence data for it has been recorded. With a disclaimer that this is a 
subjective opinion, it was more convenient to collect the data at the Tropenmuseum 
shop than the Rijksmuseum shop. The presence of security made it difficult to 
observe the visitor behaviour in the Rijksmuseum museum shop for longer hours. In 
the Tropenmuseum museum shop, data collection was encouraged by the retail 
manager, the museum shop personnel as well as security staff. Nonetheless, both 
the museum shops have a lot to reveal. 

4.1 The Museum shops of The Rijksmuseum 

The Rijksmuseum of Amsterdam is the largest museum in the Netherlands. 
The vision of the museum is to link individuals with art and history. 92 The mission of 
the museum is as follows: 

'At the Rijksmuseum, art and history take on new meaning for a broad based, 
contemporary national and international audience. As a national institute, the 
Rijkmuseum offers a representative overview of Dutch art and history from the Middle 
Ages onwards, and major aspects of European and Asian Art. The Rijksmuseum keeps, 
manages, conserves, restores, researches, prepares, collects publishes, and presents 
artistic and historical objects, both on its premises and elsewhere.' 93 

The museum attracts domestic as well as international tourists. The 
Rijksmuseum was under renovation from 2003 to March, 2013. It reopened in April, 
2013 attracting more than 2.2 million visitors. 94 It is on the list of recommended 
destinations and things to do in Amsterdam by every travel blog and related 
websites. The massive footfall of visitors from all corners of world makes 
Rijksmuseum one of the most popular museums globally. The two-storeyed shop of 
the renovated Rijksmuseum offers merchandise galore to make sure that everyone 
leaves the premise with a piece of the museum. In addition to the shop in the 
museum premise, there is a joint shop of the Rijksmuseum and the Van Gogh 
Museum, a shop at the Schipol International Airport, an online shop on the 

92 “Vision and Mission of Rijksmuseum”, Rijksmuseum, accessed March 9, 2017 
https://www.rijksmuseum.nl/en/organisation/vision-and-mission. 

93 Ibid. 

94 "Rijksmuseum sees record attendance in 2014”, Rijksmuseum, accessed March 9, 2017, 
https://www.rijksmuseum.nl/en/press/press-releases/rijksmuseum-sees-record-attendance-in-2014. 
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Rijkmuseum;s website and the museum also sells its merchandise at other places 
such as Vermeer Huis in Delft and other online portals such as Holland Winkel other 
than its own online shop. However, it must be stated at this point that for the 
purpose of this essay, primarily the museum shop inside the museum premise has 
been examined in more detail than others. This is not to diminish the importance of 
other venues as those venues act as outreach agents of the Rijksmuseum 
merchandising and brand image project. They too play a role in keeping the museum 
and its collection in public consciousness. They too are flagbearers of Dutch identity 
through the Rijksmuseum and help in making the museum collection accessible 
beyond the museum premises. 

The museum shop of the Rijksmuseum is in the atrium. It can be accessed 
without purchasing entrance tickets. The shop, as mentioned before, is two storeyed 
where first storey is dedicated to merchandise of all sorts whereas the second storey 
is dedicated to children section and books. The decor of the Rijksmuseum museum 
shop is minimalistic. The limitation of space dictates the layout of the museum shop. 
There is an attempt to maintain a balance between the space required for 
merchandise as well as visitors. The shop can be accessed via stairs and elevators. 
There is no ramp between the first storey and the second storey which runs the risk 
of making it difficult for visitors who would prefer it. The shop is usually crowded in 
the peak hours of the museum. There are museum shop personnel to help visitors in 
case they have a query. 

An observation of visitor behaviour in the museum shop reveals that the 
attitude of visitors in the museum shop is not different from their attitude in other 
venues of shopping. Visitors get an overview of the first storey of the shop while 
climbing down the stairs. That is the first impression made. According to what 
attracts every visitor, he or she further chooses an aisle to browse through the 
merchandise. Visitors like to touch and examine the merchandise. For example, one 
visitor was seen thoroughly examining a T-shirt bearing an image of the painting. The 
Night Watch but like most of the visitors she did not buy it. Similarly, in the section 
where prints are displayed on a rotating stand, visitors were seen rotating the cases 
to see various prints but did not go ahead with the purchase. On the other hand. 
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postcards seem to be popular among the visitors. One visitor was also seen buying a 
cube with each facet displaying a different collection of the museum. For purchasing 
visitors were seen preferring small and inexpensive merchandise than those which 
were big in size. 

Overhearing conversations among visitors is also helpful in studying how 
different groups perceive the same shop. A group of young men found the shop too 
expensive, did not buy anything and left the premises within five minutes. An 
English-speaking family presumably American found the shop very interesting. An 
elderly gentleman of the family said to his other family members that the shop has 
nice and interesting merchandise compared to the souvenir stores in the streets. 

Two young boys of the same family cracked a joke that if you say Rembrandt here, 
you will get a feather for free. They themselves seemed happy with the feather pens 
they got from the shop. Some members of the family were seen sitting on the stairs 
patiently waiting for the others to complete their shopping experience. This is an 
indication of how each individual perceive the museum shop even though it is the 
same family. Some liked it more, some liked it less and some saw humour in it. In a 
couple, mostly women seem to be doing the selection and shopping. 

Merchandise based on paintings of flowers such as that of Jacob Marrel and 
Jan Davidsz. de Heem attracted women more than men. 95 This reinforces that the 
floral is never out of fashion. The floral as a timeless motif in popular culture gives 
the museum shop an opportunity to tap into the potential of the museum's 
collection having flowers as main subject from commercial point of view which at the 
same time helps in making the collection more accessible to the visitors through the 
museum shop. These further paves way to our understanding of how the 
merchandise in museum shop of the Rijksmuseum is developed. 

The development of merchandise in the Rijksmuseum shop follows a system. 
According to Philine Hofman, head of retail at Rijksmuseum, the merchandise 
developed is based on selected objects from the collection displayed. 96 This decision 


95 One can also initiate a gender-based study on the preferences of motifs and merchandise which is a different 
subject. 

96 Interview taken of Ms. Philine Hofman on February 28 th , 2017. See Appendix 1. 
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is taken in consensus with the curators who select the key collection from every 
theme in the museum. The most important theme in the Rijksmuseum which is also 
reflected in the museum shop is the Dutch Golden Age. The period of seventeenth 
century in the Netherlands is called Golden Age. The Golden age witnessed 
prosperity, growth of cities, increase in population and outstanding advancement in 
the field of science, literature and art. In the Golden Age, the painters worked for 
local market and organized themselves in painter's guilds. 97 They worked on 
commission and for the local market. Their most important patrons were the city 
councils and the urban elite. 98 For this group of patrons, the important themes were 
history paintings with scenes from Bible, classic history or mythology. 99 Themes such 
as portraits, landscapes, scenes of everyday life and still lifes were more in demand 
for the market. 100 

The Night Watch by Rembrandt van Rijn is a superstar in the Rijksmuseum 
considering the treatment and reception it gets from the museum and visitors alike. 
Therefore, it is not a surprise that one can various merchandise in the museum shop 
ranging from postcards to a shirt. Merchandise related to this painting can be found 
in every price range and for every age group. The museum shop has a range of 
merchandise as seen in the inventory 101 , dedicated only to this painting. The 
museum shop thus reinforces the significance of this painting in the visitor's mind. 
Thereby it is also successful in facilitating accessibility to this particular collection in 
the museum by providing merchandise in every price range and thus ensuring 
financial accessibility and by re-iterating different merchandise based on the same 
painting, it facilitates intellectual accessibility too. 


97 Herman Belien and Monique van Hoogstraten, Dutch History in a Nutshell (Amsterdam: Promethus, 2016), 


59. 

98 Ibid. 

99 Ibid. 

100 
101 


Ibid. 

See Appendix 3, Rijksmuseum museum shop: A representative inventory. 
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Source: Merchandise based on 'The Night Watch 1 in Rijksmuseum shop. Picture clicked at 
Rijksmuseum 


In addition to the merchandise based on The Night Watch, the visitor can also 
find merchandise based on other paintings of Rembrandt such as Marten and 
Oopjen, The Jewish Bride, The Syndics of Amsterdam Drapers Guild, Self Portrait of 
Rembrandt and Landscape with a Stone Bridge. This gives visitors plenty of choice to 
browse and purchase merchandise based on their favourite painting of Rembrandt. 



Source: Merchandise based on The Milkmaid by Vermeer. Picture clicked at the Rijksmuseum 

shop 
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Another significant artist of the Golden Age is Johannes Vermeer who 
belonged to the Saint Luke's guild of Delft. The Milkmaid by Vermeer is considered as 
one of the masterpieces of art. This creation of Vermeer has a fan following too. A 
representative list of merchandise based on this work is present in the inventory. 102 

Like the merchandise based on The Night Watch, this series of merchandise 
also has a diverse price range and therefore they too facilitate financial accessibility 
to the collection. Apart from imparting intellectual accessibility to the collection, the 
museum shop through books available informs visitors about other significant 
paintings of Vermeer such as The Girl with A Pearl Earring which is not in the 
Rijksmuseum but in Mauritshuis, The Hague. When questioned about the role of 
ethics in the decision process regarding merchandise development, Ms. Hofman gave 
the example of merchandise based on this painting. 103 She believes in staying true to 
the object. As a result, this painting which is two-dimensional object is portrayed as it 
is in the merchandise. It is not converted into a three-dimensional object as one does 
not know how the scene depicted in the painting looks from another angle. The only 
exception to this rule was made when a Playmobil version of The Milkmaid was 
launched by the Rijksmuseum. 

In addition to masters of Golden Age, there are merchandise inspired from 
other facets of Dutch history. The Dutch East India company had trade relationship 
with Asia. It also imported luxury items from Asia. The Asia collection of Rijksmuseum 
stands testimony to this interest of the Netherlands in the continent. The 
merchandise based on the Asia collection of the museum helps the visitors in 
educating them about the relationship of the Netherlands with Asia. The 
merchandise based on this theme mostly focuses on Japan and less on other Asian 
countries. 


1 02 See Appendix 3, Rijksmuseum museum shop: A representative inventory. 

1 03 See Appendix 1. Interview with Philine Hofman. 
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Source: Merchandise based on the Asia collection in the Rijksmuseum. Picture clicked at the 
Rijksmuseum shop. 

The Rijksmuseum is well aware of its appeal among international tourists. The 
museum through its museum shop provides a vista to learn about Dutch culture. As a 
result, not every merchandise in the museum shop is directly based on the collection 
but they do align with the mission of the museum. 

The Penguin Book of Dutch Short Stories available at the museum shop is a 
merchandise which can help in introducing Dutch literature translated in English to 
visitors who are bibliophile and want to know about Dutch literature. Compared to 
literature written in French, German and Russian, fewer Dutch works of literature 
have been translated to English. As a result, many in the English-speaking world are 
bereft of the distinctiveness of Dutch literature. The short stories in The Penguin 
Book of Dutch Short Stories translated by Joost Zwagerman 'contain some of the 
most ground breaking and innovative writing in Dutch literature from 1915 to the 
present day, with most pieces appearing here in English for the first time. The book is 
not directly related to the museum collection but it is successful in giving the visitors 
a glimpse of Dutch society through the short stories in early twentieth century. Thus, 
as a museum shop of a national museum of the Netherlands, through this book, the 
Rijksmuseum museum shop introduces visitors to the literary culture of the country 
and thereby promotes intellectual accessibility. 
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Dutch artist Dick Bruna's famous creation Miffy, the rabbit finds a special 
place in the children and book section of the museum shop. The popularity of Miffy is 
attested by the fact that Miffy as a character can be found in children's books, 
movies in many languages, videos, toys, coffee mugs, plates and other products 
basically targeted towards children's market and collectors of Miffy related 
merchandise. 

The museum shop of the Rijksmuseum aims to sell the museum shop 
merchandise and being in the shop, even without purchasing anything is an 
experience in itself. The 'Experience Economy' theory of Pine and Gilmore discussed 
in chapter two of this thesis can be a useful tool in throwing more light on the 
different facets of experience such as educational, entertaining, aesthetic and 
escapist, which the museum shop attempts to offer. The museum shop of the 
Rijksmuseum, as mentioned earlier, promotes merchandise which is directly based 
and inspired from the museum collection. This is also seen in the way merchandise 
are grouped together and displayed. Various merchandises based one masterpiece 
are displayed together. This highlights the significance of the masterpiece in the 
collection and educates the visitor about highlights of the museum collection. Being 
in the shop is an entertaining experience as well. Unlike the exhibition space, visitors 
can be less formal in their demeanour in the museum shop. One can casually stroll, 
browse at the merchandise with no obligation to purchase the merchandise or 
observe other visitors shopping and browsing in the retail space. It is indeed 
entertaining to see the transformation of Rembrandt's Captain Frans Banninck Cocq 
from the boundaries of 'high culture' to a Playmobil figurine and thus entering the 
realm of popular culture. 

The museum shop of the Rijksmuseum also offers an aesthetics experience. It 
pampers the aesthetic sense of any connoisseur by offering merchandise such as 
scarfs and shawls inspired from Rembrandt and Vermeer paintings as well as 
paintings from the Japanese collection. The museum shop gives an opportunity to 
hone one's aesthetic senses by offering household merchandise such as trays, plates, 
bowls which have an image of the museum collection. As Philine Hofman says the 
shop offers some delectable gifts for art lovers. Be it a household utility inspired from 
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still life paintings in the collection or a pair of garnet earrings in the shape of tulips. 
Interrelated with this is the escapist experience in the museum shop. The museum 
shop provides an escapist experience in the form of retail therapy as it sells 
merchandise beyond the basic necessities and which can come under luxury 
segment. The display of the museum shop is inviting as well to lure consumers who 
have a taste for luxury. Escapism in the Rijksmuseum museum shop can be 
experienced in terms of imagination and creativity. For someone who is of artistic 
bend, he or she can get inspiration to be creative with images and objects after 
seeing how the museum shop develops products based on the images from its 
collection. For a creative mind, the Rijksmuseum museum shop can provide a catalyst 
use its merchandise and images from the collection in various ways. The 
Rijksmuseum already has an online portal to demonstrate one's creativity using the 
museum's collection named Rijkstudio. The museum shop demonstrates this flight of 
creativity on behalf of the museum itself and thus aim to provide an escapist 
experience in terms of imagination and creativity. Now, depending on the personal 
disposition of the visitor, some experiences may be felt stronger than others. For 
example, the author of this thesis believes that in the Rijksmuseum museum shop, 
the educational and the aesthetic element is stronger than the entertaining and the 
escapist. Others might differ in their opinion. Nonetheless, this experience in the 
museum shop also helps in creating access to the museum collection by giving the 
visitor a chance to participate his or her senses actively and passively as well as use 
his or her cognitive skills and senses in establishing a link between the museum shop 
and the museum collection. 

Thereafter, an assessment of the museum shop on the basis of 'Mission, 
merit and money' model helps in understanding the relevance and cost of promoting 
accessibility to museum collection via the museum shop. The mission statement of 
the Rijksmuseum states, "At the Rijksmuseum, art and history take on new meaning 
for a broad based, contemporary national and international audience. As a national 
institute, the Rijksmuseum offers a representative overview of Dutch art and history 
from the Middle Ages onwards, and of major aspects of European and Asian Art. The 
Rijksmuseum keeps, manages, conserves, restores, researches, prepares, collects. 
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publishes, and presents artistic and historical objects, both on its own premises and 
elsewhere." 

The museum shop of the Rijksmuseum attempts to abide by the mission 
statement by displaying and selling merchandise inspired from the museum 
collection. It imparts a congenial visitor experience in such a way that any tourist 
who visits the Rijksmuseum museum shop can get a bird's eye view of typical Dutch 
products inspired from the museum collection which makes it different from a 
souvenir store in other parts of the city. Through this the museum shop contributes 
to the collection accessibility and propagation of the museum's brand value. Thus, 
according to the model, the museum shop of the Rijksmuseum does have a positive 
influence and is involved in right things. Secondly, is this process of contributing to 
museum collection accessibility financially viable? As the retail manager of the 
museum shop, Philine Hofman emphasises on the importance of keeping the 
estimate of sales while developing merchandise. This maintains the financial viability 
of contributing to the accessibility of the collection. Also, the museum shop offers a 
merchandise ranging from the affordable to the one in high price segment. Thus, the 
museum shop facilitates the process financially in a positive way for itself and for the 
visitors. Merit assess the quality of this process. In the context of our case study, the 
quality of service offered by which the museum contributes to collection 
accessibility, is of high standards. The Rijksmuseum museum shop is one of the most 
internationally acclaimed museum stores. The quality of merchandise sold is above 
average. The display inside the shop, given the limited space and diverse range of 
products, is uncomplicated. This is not to deny that it cannot be improved but even 
in its current state, it does strive to deliver an amiable visitor experience by the effort 
it puts in product development, merchandising and display and contributes to 
collection accessibility by establishing a link between the museum collection, values 
and the visitors and society at large. 

In its totality the museum shop of Rijksmuseum with its diverse range of 
merchandise belonging to every price range does manage to open up the collection 
and make it accessible to as many people as possible. Every purchase made in the 
shop supports the Rijksmuseum financially which is the essence of a museum shop as 
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a non-profit retail nature as disussed in chapter one. The museum shop rigorously 
promotes its merchandise. Merchandise from Rijksmuseum can be purchased at 
Amsterdam Centraal Station, Vermeer Huis in Delft and at Schipol International 
Airport. One can also buy merchandise online from the web page of Rijksmuseum 
shop and souvenirs selling avenues such as Holland.com and Holland Winkel. This is 
in line with the philosophy of Rijksmuseum. As told by Hofman, people may browse 
and buy merchandise from different avenues, the merchandise may trigger a wish to 
visit the museum someday in order to see the original collection on which the 
merchandise is based. After all, there is only one The Night Watch in the world and 
that is in the Rijksmuseum. 

The creation of accessibility via the museum shop should not be at the cost of 
ethics. While the museum shop of the Rijksmuseum strongly promotes the museum 
as an institution, it also functions under the ambit of ethical guidelines. From the 
perspective of ethics in addition to Hofman's take on staying true to the object while 
developing a merchandise based on it, the Rijksmuseum museum shop engages in 
ethical practice which can be illustrated by the two policies of the museum shop. As 
discussed in the essay above, beyond the premise of the museum shop, the 
Rijksmuseum sells its merchandise for marketing of the museum at venues which are 
heritage organisations such as museums in the country, Schipol International Airport 
and Amsterdam Centraal Station and legitimate websites which deal with souvenirs 
from the Netherlands. The venues where these merchandises are sold align to the 
marketing principle of the museum as the merchandise gets a broader audience 
beyond the museum shop in the museum itself. The museum is transparent about 
these tactics. At the same time, it does not sell its merchandise at venues which do 
not share the values as the museum for greater profit and advertisement. Thus, the 
museum is concerned ethically about where it shows its presence and that ethics 
should not be sacrificed for the sake of creating wider access. 

Secondly the webshop of Rijksmuseum is careful about handling the data of 
consumers who prefer to shop online. It is mentioned in point 11 of privacy policy of 
the museum that "The Rijksmuseum and its affiliated enterprises consider it very 
important that the data of visitors to the Rijksmuseum website be handled with due 
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care. Consequently, the Rijksmuseum website has been designed with a view to 
protecting your privacy to the greatest degree possible." 104 It further states in point 
12 of the same that "In exceptional cases, the Rijksmuseum may call on third parties 
to provide certain services, for example for the shipment of goods ordered from our 
online shop. In connection with this, certain personal data will have to be provided to 
third parties. However, these data shall only be provided for the purpose specified 
and these third parties shall be obliged to treat the data as confidentially as the 
Rijksmuseum does." 105 This follows the code of ethics postulated by MSA which 
mentions it is unethical for museums to forward data concerning consumers to a 
third party with. 

While this section gives an overview of the museum shop of the Rijksmuseum 
shop, some more dimensions of the Rijksmuseum museum, concerning the premise 
of the thesis are discussed in section 4.3. An analysis of this museum shop and that 
of the Tropenmuseum in terms of eight kinds of accesseibility to museum collection 
can be found in this section. 

4.2 The Museum Shop of The Tropenmuseum 

The Tropenmuseum is located at Linnaeustraat in Amsterdam-east. It is an 
ethnographic museum with a collection that 'currently contains over 340,000 pieces, 
of which 175,000 are Material Culture (objects), 155,000 are photographic material 
(photographs, albums, slides, negatives), and 10,000 other imagery (drawings, 
paintings, documents).' 106 The Tropenmuseum introduces itself as a museum about 
people. With its permanent and temporary exhibitions, the museum conveys that 
every culture has a story to convey. Through its collection the museum plays the role 
of a storyteller to depict universal human themes like celebration, prayer, religion 
and devotion, art, ornamentation, entertainment, mourning and conflict. The 
Tropenmuseum believes that 'despite cultural differences, we are all essentially the 
same.' 107 


1 04 “Privacy Policy”, Rijksmuseum, accessed June 9, 2017. https://www.rijksmuseumshop.nl/en/privacy. 

105 Ibid. 

106 “Collection”, Tropenmuseum, accessed February 10, 2017. https://tropenmuseum.nl/en/Collection. 

1 07 “About Tropenmuseum”, Tropenmuseum, accessed February 10, 2017. 

https://tropenmuseum.nl/en/about-tropenmuseum. 
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The museum shop of the Tropenmuseum is at a strategic point in the 
museum building. It is located in an area just before exhibition space which makes it 
difficult to miss and visitors can visit the museum shop either before visiting the 
exhibition space or after visiting the exhibition space according to their convenience. 
The museum shop follows the timing of the Tropenmuseum, from 10:00 AM to 5:00 
PM. The museum shop personnel follow the same dress code as the museum 
personnel at reception and security. The desk of the museum shop also acts as an 
information centre which can be deduced from the sign which says 'info | winkel'. 

Data to study the museum shop of Tropenmuseum has been accrued during 
temporary exhibitions titled 'De Boeddha 1 , 'Aleppo' and 'Body Art'. In order to study 
the relation between the museum, museum shop and visitors, a visitor survey was 
conducted on February 27 th , 2017. The survey was conducted from 10:00 AM to 5:00 
PM. Forty visitors chose to answer the questionnaire while twenty-three declined. 
This survey was conducted during the period of temporary exhibition, 'De Boeddha'. 
As a result, many merchandise in the museum shop during the time of the survey 
were related to the exhibition. The survey had twelve questions which were 
qualitative as well as quantitative in nature. The results of the survey which are 
discussed below throw light on the visitor's perception of the museum shop vis a vis 
the collection of the museum and the temporary exhibition, 'De Boeddha' which tells 
the story of Buddha's life, birth of Buddhism, spread of Buddhism, its principles and 
how Buddhism is practiced all over the world using sculptures, paintings, comic strips 
and panels. 

The first question was about how the visitor come to know about the 
Tropenmuseum? 108 The question intended to know how visitors became familiar 
with Tropenmuseum at the very first place. Seventy five percent visitors answered 
that since they live in Amsterdam or have family and friends in Amsterdam, they 
knew the museum from a long time. Ten percent of visitors said they became aware 
of the museum through advertisements on hoardings across the city. Fifteen percent 


1 08 See Appendix II, Data of Visitor Survey of Tropenmuseum Museum Shop, Q 1. 
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of the visitors said they came to see 'De Boedhha' exhibition and the museum 
because they read about it on social media. 



Source: Merchandise based on De Boeddha exhibition. Picture clicked at The Tropenmuseum 
museum shop. 


The second question was about how many times visitors had visited the 
museum and with whom did they prefer to visit the museum. 109 Thirty five percent 
of the visitor visited the museum for the first time. One visitor had visited the 
museum before just once and one visitor had visited the museum twice before. Sixty 
two percent of visitors had visited the museum more than three times. Fifteen 
percent of visitors prefer to visit the museum alone while the remaining like to visit it 
with family and friends. The first two introductory questions were included to 
indicate the visitor's familiarity with the museum in general prior to asking questions 
related to the research question. 

The third question aimed to know the overall impression of museum shop 
among the visitors and how would they rate it on a scale from one to ten. 110 Thirty 
eight percent of visitors gave the museum shop a rating of seven, thirty five percent 
of visitors rated it as eight, ten percent of visitors rated gave it a ten, eight percent of 
visitors gave it a rating of five while five percent gave it a rating of six. The responses 
on the impression of the museum shop were diverse. The first visitor commented on 
the presentation of the shop. According to her, the furniture of the shop could have 
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the same wooden look as the floor. This would make the presentation more warm 
and appealing. The fourth visitor was nostalgic about the museum shop. She recalled 
the days when there were more books in the shop and the shop was not as 
expensive as it is in her opinion now. While one visitor responded that there was a 
diversity of merchandise in the shop, another visitor had contradictory opinion on it. 
For her, there was not too many variety in the shop. Many visitors responded that 
the museum shop was clean, spacious, well organized and had good lighting. They 
also appreciated that the shop had nice products but some visitors found it on the 
expensive side. One visitor who gave the shop a rating of five said the shop did not 
interest her. Thus, some visitors had a positive impression of the shop in terms of 
aesthetics and merchandise, some visitors wanted improvements while some were 
not very enthusiastic about the shop. The responses to this question indicate 
different visitor's perception of the same entity. These perceptions are based on 
their prior experience of visiting to the same museum shop and other museum 
shops. To illustrate this point, the example of a visitor who said museum shops are 
usually on the expensive side is noteworthy. Similarly, the responses of two girls in 
their early twenties from Germany is also noteworthy. They said that they had not 
been to many museum shops to compare. From what they had seen, the museum 
shop of Tropenmuseum was good. Thus, we see that prior experience and nostalgia 
play a major role in how visitors perceive museum shops. Visitors compare their old 
visits to their recent ones and do have an opinion about the transformation taken 
place in due course of time. 

The fourth and fifth question aimed at knowing how many visitors purchased 
a merchandise from the museum shop, what did they buy and whom did they buy it 
for? 111 Thirty three percent of visitors made purchases at the museum shop. The 
merchandise purchased were small Tibetan bracelets, magazines and folders, books 
and stamps, Buddha post cards from Nepal, cards, temple coins, a ring made of shell 
and a coin from Bali. Visitors mostly bought merchandise for themselves, their 
friends and families. Only three percent of the visitors said they have purchased 


111 Ibid, Q 4 and Q 5. 
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merchandise for themselves. Sixty three percent of visitors did not buy anything from 
the museum shop. 

While the first five questions were aimed at knowing visitor's knowledge of 
the museum, perception of the museum shop and purchasing habit in that particular 
setting, questions six, seven and eight are related to the core issue of the thesis: 
museum shops merchandise and accessibility. The sixth question aimed at finding 
whether the visitors could find a relationship between merchandise in the .museum 
shop especially the Buddha collection and the exhibition, 'De Boeddha' in the 
museum. 112 One hundred percent of visitors agreed that they can find a relation 
between these two entities. This unanimous conclusion of visitors on this subject 
reveal that museum shop merchandise does facilitate accessibility to museum 
collection by the virtue of being based or related to the museum collection and by 
being aligned to the mission statement of the museum. This also reveals the fact that 
this process is visible enough for visitors to grasp the connection between the 
collection and the merchandise. 

The seventh question aimed at knowing whether visitors think they can get 
value for their money in this museum shop. 113 The purpose of this question is to 
know how financial accessible the merchandise in the museum shop is. Twenty five 
percent of visitors disagree that the museum shop gave value to their money. Forty 
three percent of visitors agree that the museum shop gives the visitors value to their 
money. Twenty eight percent of visitors strongly agree that the museum shop gave 
value to their money. Five percent of visitors neither agreed nor disagreed and hence 
were ambivalent on this question. The responses to this question prove that 
museum shops are frequented by visitors who belong to a broad spectrum of 
consumption expenditure. Since every visitor has a different spending capacity and a 
different notion of the value of merchandise in the museum shop, the museum shop 
should aim at having merchandise of every price range so that there is something for 
everyone. 


11 2 Ibid , Q 6. 
11 3 Ibid, Q 7. 
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The eighth question aimed at intellectual accessibility of the museum shop 
merchandise in facilitating accessibility to the museum collection. 114 When asked if 
there was a possibility to learn more about the museum collection through the 
museum shop merchandise, sixty eight percent of visitors believed that there is a 
strong possibility of learning more about the collection by reading books available in 
the museum shops, twenty three percent visitors believed that there was no 
possibility of doing so, ten percent of visitors believed that it was difficult for them to 
answer this question. The responses highlight the educational quality of the 
merchandise in the museum shop as it assists visitors in gaining more knowledge 
about the collection in the museum through books and catalogues. 

The ninth question asks visitors to make recommendations about the 
museum shop so that the museum shop can improve its services. 115 Fifty five percent 
of the visitors did not suggest any recommendations. Forty five percent of visitors 
made recommendations focusing on the decor of the museum shop, the lack of 
variety, inclusion of merchandise such as more books on Buddhism and meditation 
music, inclusion of merchandise with different price range, more logic and 
organization in the presentation and the manner in which merchandise is displayed 
in the museum shop and the need for a bigger shop so that more merchandise can 
be displayed. The third visitor did not have any recommendation to suggest but he 
contextualized the museum shop in an era where consumerism plays a big role by 
commenting on Tropenmuseum embracing commercialization through its shop. The 
thirty seventh visitor wanted the museum shop to have more depth and substance in 
terms of merchandise and not just a touristy appeal which the museum shop has 
now according to her. 

The tenth question was about whether the visitors will recommend the 
museum shop of Tropenmuseum to their friends, family members or other 
acquaintances. 116 Seventy five percent of visitors said that they would recommend 
the museum shop while twenty five percent of visitors said they would not 


114 Ibid Q 8. 

115 Ibid, Q 9. 

11 6 Ibid, Q 10. 



recommend the museum shop. This data reveals that the majority of visitors do find 
the museum shop attractive, satisfactory and relevant enough to recommend it to 
acquaintances. The word of mouth indeed plays an important role in determining 
success or failure of any organisation. 

The eleventh and twelfth question aimed at knowing the demographics of the 
visitors. 117 Thirteen percent of visitors belonged to the age group of 18-25 years, 
three percent of visitors belonged to the age group of 26-35 years, thirty percent of 
visitors belonged to the age group of 36-50 years, forty three percent of visitors 
belonged to the age group of 50-65 years and thirteen percent of visitors belonged 
to the age group 66 and plus. The twelfth question was about where the visitors 
lived. Thirty five percent of visitors lived in Amsterdam and sixty three percent of 
visitors came from different places such as Abcoude, The Hague, Heemskerk, 
Nijmegen, Zaanstad, Utrecht, Alkmaar, Leiden, Almere, Houten, Almere, Venlo and 
Putten. Two visitors were from Germany and one visitor was from the United States. 
Ninety five percent of the visitors interviewed were females. 

In addition to the questions asked, certain observations about visitor 
behaviour were also made. Some visitors preferred to visit the museum shop before 
visiting the galleries as the shop is the first space one encounters while coming up 
from the stairs in the reception area and some visitors preferred to visit the shop 
after they had been to the galleries. Very few visitors chose to visit the museum shop 
twice that is before and after visiting the galleries. It is difficult to cite a reason why 
some visitors preferred to visit the shop first and some preferred to do it later. The 
visitors were mostly with family or friends. They interacted with each other about 
the merchandise. Few visitors were alone. Irrespective of the fact that whether a 
purchase was made or not, every visitor liked to touch and feel the merchandise. 
Books seemed to be the most popular merchandise as many visitors skimmed 
through pages of books. On an average, visitors spent ten minutes in the shop. The 
museum shop personnel assisted visitors and answered queries whenever 
approached. Overall visitors did stop at the museum shop, walked through the 


117 Ibid Q 11 and Q 12. 
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passages, stopped at the shelves which caught their interest, appreciation mostly 
came by touching the merchandise and the shop became more crowded as the day 
progressed. 

To further bolster the case study of the Tropenmuseum museum shop 
interview of the retail manager of the Tropenmuseum was conducted to gain a 
perspective from a different aspect. While the visitor survey gave an account of how 
visitors perceive the museum shop, viewpoints of Jeanine Aalfs, the retail manager 
helped to understand the decision process and the rationale behind the current state 
of affairs in the Tropenmuseum shop . 118 Aalfs is responsible for taking decisions on 
behalf of the museum shop. She collaborates with the curators who present her the 
concept. She uses her expertise to design products for the museum shop by 
researching on relevant themes in the museum. Her job involves commercial viability 
of the shop as well. She emphasises on the role of mission statement of the 
Tropenmuseum and in order to adhere to the mission statement, she establishes 
associations and links to what visitors see in the exhibition through the merchandise 
in the museum shop. She believes that temporary exhibitions help her in instilling 
new energy in the museum shop as she is challenged to develop products for a new 
exhibition. Temporary exhibitions are also profitable from a point of sale as once the 
exhibition is over and merchandise related to the exhibition is no longer on display, 
sales plummet. 

On the questions of accessibility, she connects emotional accessibility with 
purchase made in the museum shop. She believes that purchasing is connected to 
emotions of visitors as they buy a merchandise only when they feel connected to the 
merchandise. If the sales are high, it implies that the museum shop is successful in 
giving the visitors an opportunity to feel this connection to various themes in the 
museum through the merchandise. Therefore, in her role as a retail manager of the 
museum shop, she believes she has to think about a broad spectrum of visitors and 
their interest along with financial viability of the museum shop. She illustrates this 
point by giving example of books. Sometimes the best books in the museum shop 


118 See Appendix 1, Interview with Ms. Jeanine Aalfs. 
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related to collection in the museum are not the most successful merchandise as it 
might not suit the interest of every visitor. Further she tries to develop merchandise 
which facilitate accessibility to the museum collection through the means of 
abstraction, associations and links established with the museum collection on 
display. She illustrates this by giving example of shawls in the museum shop which 
have been inspired from textile collection of Indonesia, Papua, Ghana and Japan 
which are important themes in Tropenmuseum. 

Aalfs emphasises on the fact that caution has to be maintained while 
implementing new ideas. Only those ideas which fit their scope and are appropriate 
for the museum shop will be suitable for implementation. Lack of organisational 
tools can pose as a threat to this mission. For this, she needs more organizational 
tools. Currently her team comprises of herself and the museum shop personnel. She 
hopes that in future more tools in the form of ideas can be developed. Development 
of new ideas need knowledge and education department can play a major role in this 
by collaborating with the museum shop. Her statements in this regard are crucial as 
they talk about constraints at an organisational level which might prevent retail 
manager of a museum shop to implement provisions which integrate the museum 
shop merchandise in a better manner to the museum collection and develop 
merchandise which will be accessible by every visitor group. These organisational 
constraints include budget, lack of ideas, lack of collaboration and lack of manpower. 

As a retail manager of a museum shop of an ethnographic museum, ethics play 
a major part in her decisions. Her prime concern in this area is to be sensitive about 
cultural appropriation as the nature of the museum demands that products which 
showcase different cultures as represented in the museum. The task of collecting and 
exhibiting different cultures is an area which has attracted the attention of many 
scholars. The discussion of this process in the context of this research only 
emphasizes scholarship which is relevant for supporting the core argument. Kenneth 
Hudson problematises the practice of presenting a foreign culture by arguing that 
museums while exhibiting different cultures concentrate much on past, the 
countryside and the rural communities and do not show the urban culture and how 
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urban citizens in those countries are living today . 119 This, Hudson believes, is 
dangerous for a developing or underdeveloped country which is trying to climb the 
ladder of development. He argues that the reason behind it is that this is what 
people expect to see and this results in perpetuation of bogus culture throughout the 
world . 120 The Tropenmuseum museum shop inspite of its best attempt to avoid it, 
does fall prey to it because the visitors desire it. For example, one of the 
merchandise sold as a part of the Buddha exhibition was a bag of Nepalese tea 
named Siddhartha. Siddhartha was the name of Gautam Buddha before he took the 
path of gaining enlightenment. Prince Siddhartha was born to Mayadevi in Lumbini, 
Nepal. From this perspective, through association to the place and the name, the 
Siddhartha tea becomes a part of the museum shop merchandise. But do people in 
Nepal drink Siddhartha tea? Is it a good representative of the tea drinking habit of 
people in Nepal? It will not be an injustice to say that it does not. Reasons being this 
particular tea is developed by a Germany based firm, Miraherba which promotes 
Ayurveda, holistic health and healthy living. Siddhartha tea consists of green tea, 
Nepalese herb and spices . 121 It is a tea developed for customers in the western world 
and not a very good representative of what majority of Nepal drinks as tea. The local 
brands of tea or chiya as it is called in Nepal are Tokla tea, Muna tea and Shakun tea 
to name a few. These teas lack a name as Siddhartha. Their packaging is not very 
fancy either. It is what people drink when they want to have tea without connecting 
it to Buddha, Buddhism or any form of spirituality. Tea for tea's sake. Being common 
brands in their home country, they might not be kept in a museum shop because 
they lack the exotic factor which many visitors prefer to see when they visit museum 
shops of ethnographic museum. Also, there is a perpetual risk that in mind of the 
visitors such products might not be of high quality which visitors expect from 
museum shops. Therefore, it will not be incorrect to say that the museum shop of 
Tropenmuseum is absolutely free of cultural appropriation. At the same time, it will 
be very harsh to denounce the shop and accuse it because ultimately it is serving to 


119 Kenneth Hudson, 'How Misleading an Ethnographic Museum Have to Be?' in Exhibiting Cultures ed. 
Ivan Harp and Steven D. Lavine. (Washington: Smithsonian Institution, 1991),463. 

120 Ibid. 

1 21 “Tea aus Nepal-Siddhartha Krauter Tee”, Miraherba, accessed February 10, 2017. 
https://www.miraherba.de/oflener-tee/1407-tee-aus-nepal-siddhartha-kraeuter-tee-100g.html. 
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the needs of visitors in western Europe for commercial viability and customer 
satisfaction. It is within these limitations; the museum shop tries to make the world 
cultures and themes discussed in the museum accessible to visitors at large. 



Source: Siddhartha Tea. Picture clicked at Tropenmseum Museum Shop. 


Another example of facilitating accessibility to the exhibition, 'De Boeddha' 
will be the red string which visitors could get from the desk of museum shop for free 
of cost. 


For developing products for 'De Boeddha' exhibition, Ms. Aalfs went to Nepal 
to do her research. The education department of the museum had asked Ms. Aalfs to 
develop something which visitors could take back home after seeing 'De Boeddha' 
exhibition. With the help of local women in Kathmandu, she managed to create 
20,000 red strings and got them blessed by a Lama of Shechen Monastery during the 
Longchenpa ceremony, an important ceremony of Nyingma (one of the four schools 
of Tibetan Buddhist tradition) Tradition. These red strings tied on a card depicting the 
image of the ceremony on one side and the information on the other side, were 
available on the desk with the museum shop personnel who was handing them out 
to visitors. When asked if this venture received any criticism, the retail manager said 
it had been positively received by the education department and visitors. 

The red string facilitates accessibility to the collection related to on display on 


more than one level. It manages to establish an emotional connection with the 
visitors as these red strings symbolize protection in Buddhist tradition and being 
blessed by a Lama of the monastery adds spiritual value to the red string to visitors 
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of spiritual disposition. Moreover, irrespective of religious beliefs many visitors took 
the string for one's well-being and their loved one or simply as a memento. 



Source: In personal possession. Acquired from The Tropenmuseum 


Museum Shop 


Intellectual accessibility was facilitated to the visitors too as the card which 
held the string had information about the string, the ceremony in which it was 
blessed and an image of the ceremony. These red strings were not sold as a 
merchandise but were given as a gift or a token of remembrance to visitors who 
came to see the exhibition. This makes the red string financially very accessible as 
anyone could get it. 

A good example of how the museum shop facilitate sensory accessibility to 
the museum collection is its collection of BsaB scented soy wax candles and reed 
diffuser by with their exotic fragrances such as Himalayan Spices and Exotic Embers. 
BsaB is a Singapore based company which specialises in the production and sale of 
natural and organic scent. These scented candles can help the visitors in associating 
themselves with scent from Asia which is a prominent theme discussed in the 
museum. 

Cookery books as merchandise in the museum shop are facilitators of 


intellectual as well as sensory accessibility. The book. Aromas of Aleppo: The 
Legendary Cuisine of Syrian Jews by Poopa Dweck not only tells the visitors about the 
culinary heritage of a particular community in Aleppo, Syria but also gives them an 
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opportunity to acquaint themselves with the flavours and aromas by engaging their 
senses of smell, touch, sight and taste should any visitor choose to make the dishes 
mentioned in the book. 

In another instance, the museum shop offers an engaging way of developing 
one's own merchandise by raw materials given by the shop. In a transparent plastic 
box divided into various chambers, there are beads from various regions for example 
India, Ghana and Brazil. Using the threads and wire kept near the transparent plastic 
box, visitors can make their own merchandise. Visitors can also purchase loose 
beads. The beads in each chamber are labelled according to their place of origin. 



Source: Picture clicked at the Tropenmuseum museum shop. Permission was sought from the 


visitors for the purpose of illustration. 


An activity like this gives the visitors a chance to show their creativity as an 
individual and fosters bonding as a couple or a group. A DIY activity enhances visitor 
experience in the museum shop through active participation. Since the beads are 
labelled according to their area of origin, this activity helps in ensuring intellectual 
access to the content discussed in the museum. The beads owing to their shape and 
texture, can also impart sensory accessibility to the museum collection when 
touched by visually impaired visitors. 


While the museum shop of the Tropenmuseum is successful in facilitating 
access to the museum collection through abstractions and linkages to the themes 
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discussed in the museum, it also reveals a pragmatic fact that it is difficult to satisfy 
each and every visitor. As evident from the visitor survey, the same museum shop 
inspired very different responses from visitors. While some were satisfied at the 
current state affairs in the museum shop which included presentation, selection of 
merchandise, its relation with the themes in the Tropenmuseum and price of the 
merchandise, some were not very hopeful about it and wanted improvements and at 
the same time some visitors did not have anything to recommend. From the 
perspective of the retail manager, the key to managing a museum shop of an 
ethnographic museum is to develop merchandise which are inspired from different 
cultures of the world. The association to the museum collection is presented through 
abstraction. Accessibility to the museum collection in an ethnographic museum 
through the museum shop merchandise is an issue as these merchandises often fail 
to represent the contemporary choices of the people inhabiting various countries. 
One visitor had accurately remarked that the museum shop is more touristy and 
lacks depth. 122 This presents a conundrum as on hand the museum shop is 
committed to serving the visitors and on the other hand developing and displaying 
merchandise used by people every day in different cultures in the age of 
globalization might not be very enticing as the exotic element is lacking. In addition 
to it, some visitors who fly to international destinations frequently and take keen 
interest in other cultures might be more aware and price conscious. Supporting this 
statement is the response of a visitor who said that he found the products in the 
museum shop expensive and he said that he could always buy these products at a 
cheaper rate when he visits Asian countries. Thus, a museum shop of an 
ethnographic museum, in this case the Tropenmuseum walks a tightrope of 
expectations and ethics. 

In addition to the answer given by Aalfs on the question of ethics, the 
museum shop of Tropenmuseum is committed to ethical practices can also be 
construed from the advertisement regarding hiring an intern for the museum shop. 
The ethical concern of Jeanine Aalfs of purchasing products from parties which 
themselves practice ethics is echoed in the advertisement as it says the museum 


1 22 Appendix 1, Data of Visitor Survey of Tropenmuseum, Q 9, 37 th visitor. 
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shop believes in buying sustainable products and believes in the concept of fair 
trade. 123 This commitment to ethics in purchasing products reflects that the 
merchandise available in the museum shop of Tropenmuseum has been procured 
from ethical source and is therefore in concomitance with the code of ethics laid 
down by MSA. Further engagements of the museum shop in ethical practices is seen 
in merchandise developed for temporary exhibition on Aleppo, Syria for example 
drop earrings and handmade soap. 

A range of drop earrings made of threads in vibrant colours for sale in the 
museum shop were handmade by Istanbul based "The Olive Tree Craft Co¬ 
operative". Each pair of earring cost 15 euros which is on an expensive side making it 
less financial accessible but more ethical as the proceedings from the purchase 
would benefit refugees in Istanbul who were displaced by Syrian conflict. These 
earrings themselves are made by Syrian women who were displaced by the conflict. 
The museum shop through its labels made this information transparent and by 
procuring merchandise from the mentioned organisation, it shows a commitment 
towards social cause. Similarly, the handmade soap from war ravaged Syrian city of 
Aleppo not only invites visitor to use her senses of sight, touch and smell but also 
provide financial support by involving the community. 



1 23 “Tropenmuseum| Afrika Museum| Volkenkunde”, Hogeschool van Amsterdam, accessed October 8, 
2017.http://hvastage-engineering.nl/tropenmuseum-afrika-museum-museum-volkenkunde-2/. 
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Source: Drop Earrings, merchandise developed for temporary exhibition, Aleppo. Picture 
clicked at Tropenmuseum museum shop. 

Another example of ethical practice in Tropenmuseum museum shop which 
does not involve merchandise of this particular exhibition is Fair Trade Madecasse 
bar of chocolate from Madgascar. Africa is an important theme in the museum. As a 
company Madecasse, formed by two peace corps in Madgascar, believes in buying 
directly cocoa directly from the farmers without involving middlemen and integrates 
itself into the community. By associating itself with Madecasse, the museum shop 
sends out a message of ethical consumption. Thus, as Aalfs said, the museum shop 
indeed pays attention from ethical perspective as much as it can to purchase the 
merchandise. Therefore, while the museum shop tries to establish a link between its 
theme and the merchandise, the decor and the environment of the museum shop to 
contribute to museum collection accessibility, it works so under the ethical premises 
so as to not harm the museum's reputation as a public institution. 

Further, the experience which one undergoes as a visitor in the museum shop 
of the Tropenmuseum also helps in establishing a relationship between an individual 
and the museum shop and that of the shop to its collection. This can be analysed 
using the 'Experience Economy' theory by Pine and Gilmore, mentioned in chapter 
two and in the section 4.1. The four facets of experience according to this theory is 
educational, entertaining, aesthetic and escapist. The museum shop of the 
Tropenmuseum imparts an educational experience by selling merchandise which is 
inspired from the themes discussed in the museum. The same can be seen in the way 
merchandise are grouped and displayed. Through it, the museum shop is not only 
capable of educating the visitors about the themes discussed in the museum but by 
developing and selling merchandise related to temporary exhibition, it also strives to 
present a contemporary picture and create awareness about various issues which are 
of concern to our era. For example, the merchandise developed for the 'Aleppo' 
exhibition. The labels present in the Tropenmuseum museum shop in front of many 
merchandise give information not only about the merchandise but also its source 
region. Visiting this museum shop can also be an entertaining experience. The formal 
behaviour which is implied in exhibition space in the museum turns into a more 
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relaxed and casual demeanour in the museum shop. One can get entertained just by 
being there and observing others. The museum shop also attempts to impart an 
aesthetic experience by catering to senses. There are merchandises to adorn oneself 
as well as one's surroundings. In addition to the merchandise, the decor of the 
museum shop if, it can be said, exudes a sense of warmth too. The merchandise 
present in the museum shop can further act as catalyst, inspiring a creative mind to 
transfer some of the themes discussed in the museum in one's own art work or 
create one's own merchandise. Creation through inspiration can also be a part of 
aesthetic experience. Emotive responses to the museum shop in its entirety are also 
a part of an aesthetic experience. For example, the display of merchandise related to 
religion can lead to an elicit response, handmade merchandise such as pottery from 
Nepal can inspire appreciation and curiosity. This can further propel an individual in 
escaping one's own realities and try to imagine the regions discussed in the museum 
shop through merchandise and display if that visitor has not been to that place. Even 
if it is momentary, the museum shop of the Tropenmuseum does have the potential 
to transport a visitor from Linnaeustraat in Amsterdam to a village in Nepal or Africa. 
The museum shop also gives its visitor a chance to indulge in retail therapy by 
providing a range of merchandise inspired from world cultures which may fascinate 
some visitors. The DIY activity at the Tropenmuseum shop which is mentioned 
previously in the essay, is also a part of the escapist experience. Thus, the museum 
shop of the Tropenmuseum aims to impart all four kinds of experience, educational 
and the aesthetic being stronger than entertaining and escapist. This experience also 
helps the museum shop in opening up the museum collection and values more to its 
visitors. 

After mentioning the facets of experiences in the museum shop, the relevance 
of the museum shop and its attempt of creating accessibility to the museum collection 
can be assessed employing the 'Money, Mission and Merit' model. The mission 
statement of the Tropenmuseum states, "With overarching themes like love, 
mourning, celebration and conflict, they awaken our curiosity about the enormous 
cultural diversity that enriches the world. These authentic stories are the key to a 
world in which we are all linked to each other. By actively involving our visitors and 
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stakeholders in collecting, interpreting and sharing these testimonies, we increase the 
understanding of these mutual bonds. This, in turn, allows us to inspire an open 
attitude to the world and to help shape a global community." As seen from numerous 
examples present in the chapter, the museum shop of the Tropenmuseum displays 
and sells merchandise inspired by themes and world cultures presented in the 
museum. Indeed, the merchandise carry the potential to awaken curiosity about the 
enormous cultural diversity that enriches the world. Through merchandise, the 
museum shop of the Tropenmuseum conveys a story of diversity of ways of living and 
believing across different cultures of the world. Thus, it also abides by the mission 
statement of the museum and also contributes in introducing facets of world cultures 
through merchandise and display, in other words, creating accessibility to museum 
collection. On the question of financial viability and money, this process of 
contributing towards museum collection accessibility is on a positive note as the retail 
manager of the Tropenmuseum shop, Jeanine Aalfs, emphasises the adherence to a 
budget and the fact that the profit earned by the museum shop goes into developing 
products for the museum shop. These products, as mentioned earlier, are one of the 
ways to link the essence of the museum to its visitors. Like the Rijksmuseum, the 
Tropenmuseum also offers merchandise of every range. There are post cards, coins 
and string bracelets which are affordable and there are Pashmina shawls which come 
under a high price segment. Both the high price segment and affordable merchandise 
are inspired from the themes discussed in museum and therefore, contribute to 
museum collection and museum values accessibility. The process of contributing to 
museum accessibility, therefore, is financially viable to the museum as well as for 
stakeholders from all the spectrum. In the terms of quality, the merchandise sold in 
the Tropenmuseum as mentioned before in the chapter, is procured from vendors 
who themselves are involved in ethical practices. As far as merit is concerned the 
quality of the merchandise sold, the ethics involved in its production, the display of 
the merchandise and the services are good. Therefore, the quality of the process 
involved in extending accessibility to the museum collection is good too. Thus, the 
museum shop of the Tropenmuseum, perform positively in terms of mission, money 
and merit when it comes to doing the 'right thing' which in our case is, making the 
museum collection more accessible. 
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These are some insights on the museum shop of the Tropenmuseum. In the 
section 4.3, this museum shop is further analysed to reveal its various dimensions on 
the basis of experience economy theory, mission money and merit model, exhibition 
design and most importantly eight kinds of museum collection accessibility to further 
demonstrate how this museum shop can contribute to the collection accessibility of 
the Tropenmuseum. 

4.3 Summation and Further Analysis 

It can be said that the voices of Aalfs and Hofman are congruent with the 
insights of Christoper Visconti on museum shops as a retail business which needs to 
generate revenue and be profitable as mentioned in chapter 1. Revenue generation 
is an important aspect of museum shops of the Tropenmuseum and the 
Rijksmuseum. This is achieved by careful product selection. Hofman has thrown light 
on this aspect of the Rijksmuseum museum shop by highlighting that the products 
are developed on selected objects on themes discussed in the museum. In the case 
of the Tropenmuseum, product selection implies an abstract translation of the 
geographical regions discussed in the museum. From the point of view of 
accessibility, commercial aspects such as profitability and return on investment are 
significant issues as they affect product selection and financial accessibility. For 
example, in the museum shop of Rijksmuseum once can find magnet worth 3.50 
euros and scarf worth 39.95 euros based on the artwork. The Jewish Bride by 
Rembrandt. While both these merchandises are based on the same object, the 
magnet is more financially accessible than the scarf. The return of investment is 
more in the case of magnet than the scarf. However, seen from a broader 
perspective, whether it is a postcard, a magnet or a scarf, any merchandise based on 
the painting does help in opening up this artwork in the museum collection to the 
stakeholders. 

From another perspective, this is also where Hofman's classification of 
visitors into tourists and art lovers comes in relevance. An art lover or an aesthete 
might prefer the scarf over the magnet due to the appeal of the fabric, colour and 
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texture. An aesthetically inclined tourist might also prefer the scarf more than the 
magnet. It is difficult to draw a clear distinction between a tourist and an art lover as 
the decision of both these categories is subjected to many other factors. These 
decisions can vary from purchasing power to inclination to something as pragmatic 
as space in suitcase. It is easier for a local art lover to purchase certain merchandise 
as it is more convenient to carry than a tourist who is also an art lover. As tourists 
have to carefully allocate budget for tasks in their itinerary and space in their 
luggage, a merchandise no matter how attractive visually or financially might take a 
back seat. The preferences of museum shop visitors and especially tourists can also 
be manipulated using the design and display of museum shops. 

Richard Sandell in his interview has rightly pointed at the role of display at 
museum shops in ensuring how low-cost merchandise can be made attractive to 
visitors. The museum shops of the Rijksmuseum and the Tropenmuseum aim to 
make a good use of this strategy. Upon analysing the display design at the two 
museum shops, it is evident that the more expensive a merchandise is, the further it 
is displayed from the entrance. For example, in the museum shop of the 
Rijksmuseum, the jewellery section which has the most expensive merchandise is 
furthest away from the entrance and one has to go through other range of 
merchandise before reaching that section. On the other hand, magnets and magnetic 
bookmarks can be found on the way leading to the billing counter. Similarly, in the 
the Tropenmuseum museum shop, expensive merchandise such as Pashmina shawls 
are displayed as one walks further in the shop, while less expensive merchandise 
such as trinkets and bracelets can be found in the foreground and near the billing 
counter. This is strikingly similar to display design in supermarkets which keep handy 
and relatively inexpensive items such as mint and chocolates near the billing counter 
to lure customers. In case of museum shops, the display design can be utilised to 
ensure less expensive merchandise can be made more prominent by placing them at 
strategic locations such as near the entrance or the billing counter. This facilitates 
financial accessibility to the museum collection through the design of the museum 
shop and less expensive merchandise based on the collection. 
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While museum shops are spaces where factors such as display design, 
profitability and personal preferences are at a play, museum retail spaces are also 
analogous with exhibition spaces in the manner that in both the spaces objects on 
display are arranged thematically. Both of them are aimed at museum visitors. Both 
of them deal with material culture of society. By the virtue of this the tools applied 
for understanding museum exhibitions can also be applied to analyse museum shops. 
The museum shops of the Rijksmuseum and the Tropenmuseum are studied from 
the prism of elements of exhibition design as posited by Herman Kossman. 

Kossman argues that walking in an exhibition space creates a rhythm of pause 
and continuity, of movement and tempo. 124 This walk can be linear or non-linear. 
Neither the museum shop of the Rijksmuseum or the Tropenmuseum have a linear 
route to guide the visitors from one section of merchandise to another. While there 
is an entry and exit to the shops, inside the shops, it is on the visitor's discretion 
which section of merchandise she wants to see first. As discussed earlier visitors have 
their own preferences while they survey the shop. The pause and continuity take 
places as a result of interest in examining a particular merchandise or a particular 
section of the shop. This pause and continuity is also an important aspect of 
interaction with the museum shops. The ease of this interaction depends on the 
simplicity, intuitiveness and appeal of the museum shops to make them easy to 
navigate. Thus, this interaction forms the basis of how museum shops can facilitate 
accessibility to the museum collection. On this parameter, both the museum shops 
discussed here allow visitors to gain an easy access of the merchandise and the shops 
themselves. However, it is important to note that the Rijksmuseum museum shop is 
easier to access than the museum shop of the Tropenmuseum on only one account 
which is its location in the atrium which can be accessed without going to the 
exhibition space should any visitor desire only to visit the shop and not the museum. 
Further, the merchandise is displayed in an uncomplicated manner and instructions 
to access the shop are present as signage in the museum building. In addition to the 


124 Herman Kossman, “The Practice of Design” in Narrative Spaces: On The Art of Exhibiting ed. Herman 
Kossman, Suzanne Mulder and Frank den Oudsten (Rotterdam: 010 Publishers, 2012), 47. 
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walk and interaction, the grouping of the merchandise also throws light on the way 
visitors perceive museum shops and how it affects accessibility. 

The grouping of merchandise in the two museum shops follows a pattern. In 
the Tropenmuseum shop, merchandise is grouped according to the geographical 
regions discussed in the museum and ongoing temporary exhibitions on which they 
are based. In the Rijksmuseum museum shop, merchandises are grouped according 
to the themes and significant artists discussed in the museum. Merchandise are also 
grouped according to their nature for example a magnet or a postcard based on 
Rembrandt's The Night Watch is displayed not only where all the other merchandise 
related with this artwork is displayed but also where one can magnets and postcards 
based on other artworks in the museum collection. In the museum shop of 
Tropenmuseum as well as the Rijksmuseum, the story or the narrative conveyed is 
that of association with the collection either through literal translation or by 
abstraction. 

On the significance of grouping, movement and narrative, Kossman argues 
that sets of static objects (grouped and mutually positioned) move and shift into 
alternative relationships through the movement of the visitor in her perception. 125 
The possibilities of perception are manifold as it is a subjective attribute. In the case 
of the two museum shops, perception in terms of reception of the museum 
collection is shaped according to the themes or artists on which the merchandise is 
based. Since merchandise in Rijksmuseum museum shop is based on selected star 
artists, the significance of these artists and their artworks is reiterated in the visitor's 
perception which subconsciously leads to limited reception of the museum collection 
through the museum shop. Similarly, in Tropenmuseum museum shop, this is 
practiced by highlighting one region more than other. Limited reception of the 
museum collection trough museum shop implies that while museum shops do play a 
role in educating the stakeholders about the museum collection, it is not possible for 
the museum shop to showcase each and every object in the museum collection 
through merchandise owing to practical reasons of space and logistics which 


1 25 Ibid, 48. 
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ultimately leads to a selective accessibility of the museum collection through the 
shops. However, this selective accessibility does not diminish the potential of both 
the museum shops in imparting a fair visitor experience to the visitors. 

The previous sections of the chapter describe the experience in these 
museum shops using the prism of Experience Economy theory. On the basis of data 
collected and the observation made, it can be speculated that the museum shops of 
the Tropenmuseum and the Rijksmuseum strive to allow the visitors to actively and 
passively participate in the act of visiting the museum shops and constructing their 
customised experience. The intermingling of the four domains of this experience 
namely the educational, the entertaining, the aesthetic and the escapist in varying 
degrees does impart a multifarious visitor experience in the two museum shops. 
Understanding this is important to comprehending issues of accessibility to museum 
collection through museum shops as dimensions of experiences is closely linked to 
some aspects of accessibility. The layers of accessibility are an important component 
of a congenial visitor experience in a museum shop. Firstly, the museum shop itself 
should be accessible in order to impart a positive visitor experience and secondly, a 
holistic positive visitor experience in a museum also encompasses coherence of 
everything that a visitor perceives in the museum premise. Museum shops can 
contribute to this coherence and feeling of oneness by linking themselves to the 
values museum stand for and selling merchandise which reflect the ethos and 
collection of their respective museums. This linkage can further be used to create 
accessibility to museum collection which, likewise, can be helpful in creating a 
coherent and congenial visitor experience. In the previous chapter, eight kinds of 
accessibility to museum collection have been discussed namely physical accessibility, 
sensory accessibility, intellectual accessibility, emotional accessibility, financial 
accessibility, access to decision making, access to information and cultural access. 
How can museum shops contribute in facilitating these eight kinds of accessibility to 
museum collection? 

Making museum collection physically accessible implies that the object in the 
collection can be seen by museum visitors, that the physical barriers in the process of 
doing so are minimised and the mobility of collection is emphasised so as to reach 
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maximum number of audience. The museum shops of the Rijksmuseum and the 
Tropenmuseum try to make the collection of their respective museums more visible 
in a retail space by developing and selling products which are based on the museum 
collection and which reflect the mission statement and values of the museum. For 
example, a merchandise based on the Night Watch by Rembrandt displayed in a 
museum shop increases the visibility of that particular object from the museum 
collection. The same goes for merchandise based on paintings of Vermeer. Beyond 
the museum premise, the same is done by selling the Rijksmuseum museum shop 
souvenir at various locations in the Netherlands such as the combined shop of the 
Rijksmuseum and the Van Gogh Museum at Museumplein, venues such as Schipol 
International Airport, Amsterdam Centraal Station and Vermeer Huis at Delft. In the 
case of the Tropenmuseum, since most of the museum shop merchandise is not 
directly based on the museum collection but are inspired from themes and 
geographical regions discussed in the museum, that particular region gets more 
visibility in the museum retail space. The Rijksmuseum has a number of shops and 
outlets which can be accessed physically as well as virtually. This is where the 
Rijksmuseum museum shops score more than the Tropenmuseum museum shop. 

Sensory accessibility to collection implies the roles which senses play in 
bringing a visitor closer to the collection. Cognition through perception which 
involves stimuli received by us through our different senses is a crucial aspect of 
sensory accessibility. The five senses of sight, touch, smell, taste and sound can 
provide different avenues by which collection can be accessed in a museum. The 
museum shops of the Tropenmuseum and the Rijksmuseum do contribute in creating 
access towards their respective museum collection and reflecting the values of the 
museums. 

The stroopwaffles sold in the Rijksmuseum museum shop may not be a literal 
translation of the collection from the museum but a unique food item of the 
Netherlands and a reflection of the Dutch cuisine, it helps in making a visitor aware 
of the culinary aspect of the Netherlands. One can also find jams and chutneys 
inspired from the still lifes in the museum collection such as a bottle of strawberry 
confiture inspired by a still life painting titled A BowI of Strawberries on A Stone 
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Plinth by Adriaen Coorte. By creating merchandise based on the depiction of food 
items in artworks displayed in museums, the Rijksmuseum museum shop plays with 
the sense of taste in making the ethos of the collection belonging to a particular 
region more accessible to various stakeholders. Food products have the ability to 
cater to senses of touch, smell, sight and taste. 

As discussed before in the section 4.2, the museum shop of the 
Tropenmuseum contributes in creating sensory accessibility to the museum 
collection by displaying and selling the exotic candles which can transport one to the 
Himalayas and the flora and fauna of Asia. The fragrance of incense sticks sold in the 
museum shop of the Tropenmuseum carries the scent of Buddhist monasteries in 
Asia and reiterates the religious beliefs of the Buddhist community. Both religion and 
Asia are prominent themes in the museum. These merchandises aim to reiterate the 
significance of these themes to a museum shop visitor. 

Another example of these two museum shops trying to contributing to access 
to museum collection is through the senses is the display and selling of textile based 
on the museum collection. The grandeur of silk scarf inspired from the colour 
scheme of Rembrandt's painting. The Jewish Bride in the Rijksmuseum museum shop 
and the soft touch of Pashmina shawls from Kashmir(lndia) in the Tropenmuseum 
museum shop displayed in their museum shops, is savoured by senses of sight and 
touch. Thus, both the museum shops, through their merchandise catering to the 
senses, play a role in facilitating access to the museum collection. 

Intellectual accessibility to museum collection implies the comprehensive 
quality of both permanent and temporary exhibitions to visitors with limited 
background knowledge. It implies the ability of museums as an institution to convey 
their message to people irrespective of their intellectual capacity. How do museum 
shops of the Rijksmuseum and the Tropenmuseum contribute to extending this to 
their respective museum collection? There are several merchandises in the 
Rijksmuseum based on important art works in the collection. There are art history 
books on Rembrandt and there are Donald Duck comics with the Rijksmuseum as the 
background story. Both in the Rijksmuseum and the Tropenmuseum museum shops, 
there are merchandise ranging from aesthetic to utilitarian to cerebral such as books. 
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There is something for people with all learning capacities. Another factor which 
creates access through intellect is the reception of the collection through the 
museum shop. This reception is only partial in the sense as not the entire collection 
and not every theme associated can be translated to a museum shop merchandise 
and this is leads to selective reception of only those art works or themes which one 
sees more in the museum shops of these two museums, thereby creating more 
accessibility to some collection than others. 

Emotional accessibility to the collection implies how welcoming the museum 
is to its visitors. It also means extending accessibility to collection in a way that no 
sentiments are hurt. How do museum shops of the Rijksmuseum and the 
Tropenmuseum extend this to the museum collection accessibility? Both the 
museum shops welcome their guests from all the spectrum. Both the museum shops 
have courteous museum shop personnel. Both the museum shops do not have any 
merchandise in their collection which can be a potential threat to any community. 
The retail managers of both the museum shops believe that that the merchandise 
sold are capable of inciting emotions. Also purchasing in a museum shop either for 
oneself or for loved ones is a decision which involves emotions. In addition to it, 
merchandise or the display of it can also recreate the same emotion which the visitor 
felt after watching the object in its original in the gallery. Both the museum shops 
thus extend emotional accessibility to the museum collection by stirring emotions 
undergone by seeing the object on which the merchandise is based and by their 
potential to give a scope to the visitors for making decisions based on emotions, if 
not completely, then partially. 

Financial accessibility to museum collection implies that a visitor of any 
income group is able to access all the services of a museum, beginning from the 
admission ticket to the museum cafe. The museum shops of the Rijksmuseum and 
the Tropenmuseum are on the expensive side but as we see in the visitor survey of 
the Tropenmuseum museum shop, many visitors believe for the quality that is 
delivered, the museum shop gives good value to money. Moreover, for visitors on a 
budget, both the museum shops do offer some merchandise which are inexpensive. 
The Rijksmuseum scores more on financial accessibility than the museum shop of the 
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Tropenmuseum as the museum shop of the Rijksmuseum can be accessed without 
purchasing a ticket to enter the museum. This reaffirms the status of the 
Rijksmuseum as a destination in itself and encourage visitors to avail services of the 
museum shop without buying the entrance ticket to the museum. This implies that 
any visitor can enter into the museum shop and buy an inexpensive souvenir from 
the shop without paying the entrance ticket money which saves the visitor from 
unwanted expenditure in case the intention is just to browse through the shop and 
not visit the museum. This facility is not available in the Tropenmuseum. It is on this 
ground the museum shop of the Rijksmuseum tries to contributes more to financial 
accessibility to the museum collection than the Tropenmuseum. 

Access to decision making involves museum's disposition towards consulting 
specialists and potential visitors when making decisions. In the scope of museum 
collection accessibility through the museum shop of the Rijksmuseum and the 
Tropenmuseum, it entails, consulting retail managers, product development 
specialists, curators and designers who can share their expertise on how to translate 
this particular aspect of museum collection this theme discussed in the museum and 
the values it stand for, into merchandise, the same expertise can also be shared to 
present the museum shop in such a way that it reflects the ethos of the collection. 

On the subject of visitor's opinions, currently it is not known if the Rijksmuseum 
museum shop and the Tropenmuseum museum shop ever conducted a visitor survey 
to note down the feedback and incorporate visitor's suggestions. The one visitor 
survey carried in the museum shop of the Tropenmuseum as a part of this research, 
is a good example to demonstrate that visitors do have an opinion on the museum 
shop and listening to their voice may bring further improvements in the museum 
shop. In the context of this research, it is seen that all visitors could make a link 
between the collection and the museum shop merchandise. The Tropenmuseum 
museum shop can work on how to make this link even stronger so that the museum 
shop can optimally contribute to creating access to the museum collection. 

Access to information implies whether the information reaches to new 
publics. In the case of contributing to museum accessibility via museum shops of the 
Rijksmuseum and the Tropenmuseum, this can translate to both the museum shops 
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selling their merchandise beyond the museum premises. In the case of the 
Rijksmuseum museum shop, one can find the merchandise being sold at different 
venues other than the museum premise as discussed previously in the essay. This 
helps in disseminating information about the museum collection to new public at 
different venues and thus widening access to museum collection from the 
perspective of information dissemination. The Tropenmuseum museum shop is 
successful in doing so by developing award winning products such as the 
environment friendly shawls inspired from the museum collection and made of 
recycled by seventy percent textile waste and thirty percent PET waste with a brand 
known as ReBlend. In both the instances, through the merchandise and the venues, 
information about the collection is disseminated contributing to better access to 
museum collection. Albeit, the Rijksmuseum museum shops score better in this area 
as their visibility is more than the Tropenmuseum. 

Cultural access implies if the collections, displays and events reflect the 
interests and life experiences of target audience. Cultural access to museum 
collection through the museum shops of the Rijksmuseum and the Tropenmuseum is 
in fact an overarching notion of accessibility to the respective museum collection. As 
mentioned before, the Tropenmuseum houses collection from world cultures which 
imbibe universal values of love, sorrow, celebration, mourning, festivity, mythologies 
and different way of living and believing. The museum shop of the Tropenmuseum 
displays and sells merchandise which like the collection it displays, is about people. It 
is inspired from the material culture and associated beliefs of various cultures. 
Similarly, the museum shop of the Rijksmuseum is concerned with merchandise 
reflecting Dutch culture which can be of interest to internationals. Through the 
museum shop, they can witness the sensibilities of traditional and contemporary 
Dutch design. Not only through the collection but visitors also get to know more 
about different cultures of the world and the Dutch culture through the 
merchandise, be it a Delftware flower vase or a piece of beaded jewellery from the 
Tropenmuseum museum shop. Both the museum shops display and sell merchandise 
inspired from their respective collection and museum values which can resonate with 
visitors of all spectrum having diverse interests and curiosity to know other culture. 
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Thus, both the museum shops contribute to cultural accessibility to museum 
collection of both the museums in different ways. 

These are some of the insights on how museum shops of the Rijksmuseum 
and the Tropenmuseum can contribute accessibility to museum collection. The 
significance of this process lies in the fact that it is one of the ways to make museum 
collection and the institution in itself more socially inclusive as discussed in chapter 
three. At the same time, it is also important to assess this process from pragmatic 
point of view and see how much this process is indeed beneficial for the institution. 
The mission, money and merit model discussed in chapter two is one such tool to 
assess the relevance of museum shops facilitating accessibility to museum collection. 
Revisiting the essence of the model, the mission aspect measures whether the 
organisation is doing the right things, the money aspect deals with whether the 
organisation is doing things right financially and merit assess whether it is doing 
things right in terms of quality. 
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Conclusion 


The thesis is an attempt in exploring how museum shops can make museum 
collection accessible. For this, the thesis borrows from multiple theories and 
perspectives. It starts by looking at the non-profit nature of a museum shop as a 
retail space. The chief characteristic of a museum shop as a retail unit is that it aims 
to support its respective museum financially by generating revenue. Further, a 
museum shop should aspire to this by adhering to the mission statement of the 
museum as well as reflecting the values and vision of the museum. A museum shop is 
also a player in the loop pf consumerism where it strives to serve the contemporary 
consumer under ethical parameters. In addition to supporting its museum financially, 
a museum shop is also responsible for propagating the educational goals of a 
museum by developing merchandise based and/or inspired from the museum 
collection. 

A merchandise is one of the elements of a museum shop. Other elements of a 
museum shop include its architecture, decor, ambience, presentation, display and 
museum shop personnel. It is with these elements; a museum shop aspires to impart 
an amiable visitor experience to visitors of all spectrum. This experience can be 
analysed using the four components of experience namely the educational, 
entertaining, aesthetic and the escapist as given by the 'Experience Economy' theory. 
Further, the thesis states the utility of mission, money and merit model in assessing 
the functioning, financial viability, the relevance and the quality of proceedings in a 
museum shop. Thereafter, the thesis states the significance of souvenirs as museum 
shop merchandise which are mnemonic devices to hold memories and experiences 
undergone at the time of visiting a museum. The dimensions of a museum shop, 
thus discussed, the thesis moves closer to discussing the core issues of museum 
accessibility and accessibility in terms of museum collection giving a firm foundation 
to discussing the premise of the thesis; how can museum shops facilitate accessibility 
to museum collection. Why choose museum shops for it? The intrinsic nature of 
museum shop makes them one of the potent means to make collection more 
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accessible as museum shops develop, display and sell merchandise which is based or 
inspired from the collection and aim to educate visitors about the collection through 
these merchandises. Why the focus on accessibility? Accessibility is one of the ways 
to create a more socially inclusive society. In cultural sphere, the onus to create and 
contribute to accessibility for a more inclusive approach, lies on museums as 
museums are considered as public institutions. Museum shops aim to contribute to 
this process by complying to their educational role and their quality to impart a 
congenial visitor experience. 

Taking a step back, it is worthwhile to revisit the ways in which museum 
collection can be made accessible. There are eight ways of doing so as mentioned in 
the thesis namely physical accessibility, sensory accessibility, intellectual accessibility, 
emotional accessibility, financial accessibility, access to decision making, access to 
information and cultural access. These forms of accessibility encompass the 
significance of gaze and minimising barriers in making a museum collection physically 
accessible, significance of use of senses in making the museum collection more 
sensory accessible, intellectual accessibility demands that the knowledge about the 
collection should be made accessible to visitors of spectrum. Emotional accessibility 
implies how welcoming the institution is to visitors from all walks of life. Financial 
accessibility to museum collection mean that the collection should be made available 
to visitors of all income group. Access to decision making involves including the 
opinion of specialists and museum visitors. Access to information implies that 
information about the collection reaches to the present and potential visitors. 
Cultural access to museum collection implies the collections, displays and events 
reflect the interests and life experiences of target audience. Thus, making a museum 
collection accessible has different aspects. 

As shown in chapter four, the museum shops of the Rijksmuseum and the 
Tropenmuseum strive to facilitate accessibility to their respective museum collection 
by contributing to the above eight ways of creating accessibility via the museum 
shops. This process also includes the significance of making the shops themselves 
accessible at the first place before they set out to help in widening access to museum 
collection. The analysis of the museum shops of the Rijksmuseum and the 
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Tropenmuseum reveal that it is feasible for museum shops to contribute to museum 
collection accessibility even when shops work under the limitations of space, budget 
and human capital. 

Therefore, a conclusion can be drawn that it is possible for museum shops to 
help in the never ending and crucial process of increasing accessibility to the 
museum collection by banking on their intrinsic nature as a retail space coupled with 
educational goals and their potential to create an amiable visitor experience. The 
ways to do this are manifold varying from one institution to another. It can also be 
concluded that museum shops should reflect on their responsibilities from time to 
time as it will help them in aligning their activities to the mission of their respective 
museums. This reflection can encompass ethical considerations and boundaries 
which should not be transgressed for sake of profit or even for the sake of creating 
better access. Museum shops help in fostering the values of a museum among the 
stakeholders. Museum shops stand for an institution, a city and a community as we 
have seen in the thesis. Therefore, it also has a responsibility to fulfil the role of the 
institution and create a wider community through increasing access and reaching out 
to as many people as it can. 

In the end, it is also worthwhile to think that how museum shops can 
participate better in the process of creating a socially inclusive institution through 
access. What are the possibilities of improving this access in and beyond the museum 
shop premises, other than what has already been mentioned? While museum shops 
concentrate on highlights of museum collection, how can it help in creating access 
and bringing the underrepresented aspect of museum collection in light so that the 
reception of the collection can gain some more dimension? What can be the 
possibilities of offering activities where visitors can get inspired by the collection of 
the museum and create their own merchandise in the museum shop itself? Last but 
not the least, how can museum shops across the globe free themselves from the 
cliched notion that museum shops are expensive venues to shop. These are some 
points to ponder. 
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APPENDIX 1 


INTERVIEWS 


Prof. Dr. Richard Sandell, Professor of Museum Studies, Department of Museum 
Studies, University of Leicester. 


(I) Do you think that diversity in the the form of museum merchandise in a museum 
store can help in making different communities feel more welcome to the institution? 
How relevant it is for the museum store to sell merchandise which is not inspired 
from its collection but appeals to a particular community? 

R.S.: You raise some really interesting points here. I should point out that I am 
replying as a generalist - I don't have the specific skills and knowledge in the field of 
museum trading to be able to give answers that are especially well 
informed. However, I will try and share some thoughts from my own perspective on 
inclusion. 

Yes - I would agree that a museum store has an important role in making 
different communities feel welcome. I fear that sometimes, the museum store is 
deemed to work under a different ethos to the rest of the institutions - as if the rules 
of commerce somehow overrule the broader goals, ethos and values of the 
organisation. In larger organisations, store staff are recruited and managed very 
separately. But audiences don't make the distinction - the shop is simply one part of 
the experience and therefore there is value in considering how it can respond to the 
broader goals of the institution whilst also looking for ways to generate income. 

I agree that the museum store might usefully explore ways of stocking items 
that appeal to the museum's target audiences ... but does this mean that those items 
cannot also have a link to the collections? 

One important point - museum design and architecture over the past twenty 
years or more has attempted to harness the potential for stores to generate 
income. So, they are placed prominently in the entrance or exit and in ways which 
visitors can hardly avoid. However, this means that some groups - especially families 
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and people with lower incomes - face additional barriers that exclude them. Even if 
the museum is free, families with young children may be put off from visiting because 
shop displays can be tempting and encourage children to ask for souvenirs and toys 
that are too expensive. How might museum design be shaped to accommodate 
this? How can museum stores explore ways of ensuring low cost souvenirs are made 
available even if these do not yield the most profit? 

(II) If 'objects and their interpretative frameworks can open up or close down 
historical, social and cultural possibilities',how effective can the museum 
merchandise based on these objects be for the visitor-buyer in understanding of 
these possibilities once she has purchased the merchandise? 

(III) When a visitor-buyer buys a merchandise based on the collection of museum for 
example, a coffee mug based on Rembrandt's The Night Watch from Rijksmuseum 
shop,generally the knowledge the person has about the painting is preliminary. She 
knows that it is an important and famous painting but unless she is an art historian or 
a museum professional, there are good chances that the person does not have 
enough information regarding the context in which the painting was made. Do you 
think when museums sell merchandise to their customer, they can also hand a 
bookmark or a small pamphlet on which more information regarding the specific 
artwork or object on which the merchandise is based, to the customer as it can 
ensure a better accessibility towards the museum collection through the 
merchandise? Is it sustainable and financially viable? 

R.S.: These are nice ideas that you raise. You highlight the potential for merchandise 
and the store to support the learning and interpretive work of the museum. More 
research would be needed in this area to consider these points. Sharon MacDonald's 
work on museum shops would be helpful too. Museum stores play a really important 
role in the visitor experience - museum store staff frequently have to answer 
questions about orientation and facilities and, I am sure, get asked questions about 
objects and exhibitions. This suggests that store staff should receive training and 
have some familiarity with the displays and objects that inspire merchandise. At the 
same time, I would be wary about placing too many expectations and demands on 
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the museum store. Whilst I support the idea that the ways stores are run should be 
linked into the broader goals and ambitions of the museum in terms of their desire to 
appeal to new audiences, it must also be recognised that museum stores exist to 
generate funds for the institution as well as to offer visitors a great experience. 

(IV) If we talk about product development and accessibility to the collection through 
consumption of the product, what role museum professionals can play along with 
product designers in ensuring that the merchandise is not just a souvenir but also a 
manifestation of the collection in a form which the visitor-buyer can take home? 
What can be the area of focus in the decision-making process? 

R.S.: Again, great questions but ones that I do not feel very well equipped to 
answer! I think your questions point to the possibility for greater integration 
between the museum store and the work of other departments. Rather than being 
hived off as a trading wing - run and managed independently from the rest of the 
institution, how might greater communication between departments open up 
opportunities for museum stores to play a bigger role in the work of the museum in 
terms of making meaning, learning, access and inclusion - as well as income 
generation? 
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Interview with Jeanine Aalfs, Retail Manager, The Tropenmuseum, 
Amsterdam. 


(I) Can you please elaborate on the decision process involved in developing 
merchandise for the museum shop? For example, who decides which object or 
aspect of museum collection should be developed into a museum shop 
merchandise? 

J. A.: I am responsible for the decision process. I work in collaboration with the 
conservators and people who make exhibitions. I focus on the main themes which 
we want to show in the exhibition by researching on them. I own the commercial 
responsibility of the shop so it has to be profitable as well. The curators are involved 
by presenting and brainstorming the concept. I have the specialty to develop 
merchandise. With the help of collaboration and reflecting on the exhibition, I want 
to make the feeling and sensation of visiting the collection stronger. 

(H) What role does ethics play in this decision process? 

J. A.: Ethics play a major role. Since we are a museum of world culture, I focus on 
people and we are sensitive about cultural appropriation. We buy products from 
people who practice ethics themselves. We are conscious about the production and 
environmental factors involved. I do my best to be responsible. 

("I) How do you interpret the connection between the collection of the Museum and 
Museum shop merchandise? 

J. A.: In this context, the mission of the Tropenmuseum is important. I try to make 
associations and links with what we are telling in the exhibition. For example, I went 
to Kathmandu to develop products for Buddha exhibition. I visited the communities 
and met people which led me to meet two brothers who made the Om mani padme 
hum bowl. I also met a specialist in Buddhism there. We have to keep in mind that 
buying products is different from being knowledgeable about the theme. As retail 
manager of the Museum Shop, I have to make my own associations. 
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(IV) In your opinion and your experience, which merchandise or what kinds of 
merchandise museum visitors prefer the most to buy in the Museum Shop? 

J. A.: For the Buddha exhibition, people mostly bought statues. These statues are 
newly made and not very old. They reflect a contemporary taste and yet they have 
appeal of antique. 

(V) What is the difference between sales of merchandise based on permanent 
collection and temporary exhibition in the Tropenmuseum? 

J. A.: Temporary exhibitions bring a vibe. Mostly sales run down after that as people 
tend to buy less on permanent collection. Themes are important for sale. Temporary 
exhibitions excite people more as people can to it by making association based on 
knowledge. 

(VI) Do you think the merchandise sold in the Museum shop can be a tool to facilitate 
accessibility to museum collection? 

J. A.: Yes. Last year I developed shawls inspired from textile collection of Indonesia, 
Papua, Ghana and Japan which are important areas in the Tropenmuseum. I have 
tried to make associative links through abstraction. The thread used in the shawls is 
innovative as it is made from textile waste and recycled PET. I used my contacts to 
develop this product. Through this I communicate about the collection and 
environmental issues. I make an effort to create sensible stories which requires effort 
and knowledge. 

(VII) Do you the merchandise sold in the collection have a power to incite emotions 
and thereby facilitating emotional accessibility to the collection? 

J. A.: Yes. People buy because of emotion of bringing something home. If the 
turnover of the shop is high, it means that people felt they could. Sometimes the 
best books are not always commercially successful. Merchandise is interesting for 
people when it suits their own interest. As a retail manager. I have to think about all 
kinds of visitors and their interests. 
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(VIII) If there are ways to improve the Museum shop and the merchandise so that it 
is better integrated to the collection and helps in imparting physical, emotional, 
intellectual and financial access to the collection, will you like to implement them 
while developing new merchandise for the Museum Shop? 

J. A.: I will. But at the same time, it is also important to keep in mind what is 
appropriate for us. Education depart can play a bigger role in it. For this there has to 
be organizational support as well. Right now, there are few people who are 
managing the museum shop. At present I don't have much organizational tool. In 
future I hope more tools will be developed. Developing ideas need knowledge. 
Museum shop facilitates service to museums. It makes you want to bring something 
of the collection to home. 

(IX) In the above-mentioned process, what are the factors which can act as 
constraints? 

J. A.: There are organizational constraints. It is also about budget. I don't have a 
subsidy. In the Tropenmuseum, profits earned in the shop goes to developing 
products for the shop. 

(X) Do you promote museum merchandise of the Tropenmuseum Shop outside the 
museum shop? 

J. A.: Yes. I would love to do. I promoted the scarfs in the Dutch Design Week.In 
future I wish to collaborate with PR. First, we need to develop our shop more, then 
establish ourselves and then collaborate with places which share values of 
Tropenmuseum. I believe products are a tool to communicate. 

(XI) Can you please tell about the thread blessed by Lama of Shechen monastery? 

J. A.: The education department of Tropenmuseum wanted me to develop 20,000 
merchandises for Buddha exhibition which visitors can take away home. When I was 
in Kathmandu, I thought of this idea and in this I was helped by women who cut the 
threads while I knotted them. Then I arranged the threads to be blessed by Lama of 
Shechen Monastery in Kathmandu during puja (ceremony) of an important Tibetan 
Buddhist teacher, Longchenpa. 
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(XII) Did you face any opposition while presenting the thread in the Museum shop? 


J. A.: No. There is no harm in it. It is a symbol of Buddhism. With the help of the 
thread from the Tropenmuseum, the visitors can also feel blessed. I think it is really 
special. I did not plan it beforehand but it has come out to be good. The education 
department appreciated it. 

Closing remark by J. A.: I am happy that people perceive the feeling of the exhibition, 
the vision of the Museum and feel connected with what they have seen and felt in 
the exhibition halls when they visit the museum shop. I like that visitors develop their 
own stories through the positive impact of the museum shop. 
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Interview with Philine Hofman, Head of Retail, The Rijksmuseum, 
Amsterdam. 


(I) Can you please elaborate on the decision process involved in developing 
merchandise for the museum shop? For example, who decides which object or 
aspect of the museum collection should be developed into a museum shop 
merchandise? 

P. H.: For us collection is the key. Visitors come to see the collection which is 
displayed in the Rijksmuseum. What we try to do is to figure out which paintings and 
objects are important to convert it into a souvenir. After the Rijksmuseum was 
reopened in 2013, for the development of new merchandise we tried to decide what 
are the most important paintings or object per section. We try to see it from the 
visitor's perspective. The collection belonging to the Dutch Golden Age is iconic and 
many visitors come to see it. The collection comprising of paintings of flowers is also 
popular as those flowers are typically Dutch. Delft Blue pottery is very famous too. 
There are many souvenir shops in Amsterdam where one can buy it. Therefore, it is 
not our specialty. We offer merchandise which is exclusive. We try to divide the 
visitors into two groups: tourists and art lovers. For tourists we prefer developing 
merchandise which is easy to carry and not very expensive. The merchandise 
preferred by art lovers can be more expensive and more gift like or aesthetically 
appealing. We emphasize on developing souvenirs and gifts based on all important 
themes in the Rijksmuseum. The merchandise is developed in consultation with the 
curators who choose significant objects from each theme. 

(II) What is the difference between a souvenir and a gift? 

P. H.: A souvenir is always directly related to the collection. It should not be too 
expensive, it should be light and easy to carry. A gift indicates something special. It 
can have more bulk; artistry and it can be more expensive. It is meant to bring 
beauty home. One buys gifts only when it appeals to someone. A gift may or may not 
be directly related to the collection. Unlike a souvenir which is mainly sold in the 
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museum shop, gifts can be bought outside the museum shops too. In the webshop of 
Rijksmuseum, the focus is primarily on gifts. 

(III) What role does ethics play in the decision process? 

P. H.: The most important aspect is the object itself. We try to stay close to the 
essence of the object as much as possible. For example. The Milkmaid by Vermeer is 
a two-dimensional object. Since we don't know the other side of the scene depicted 
in the painting, we do not try to make assumptions and convert a two-dimensional 
painting to a three dimensional one while developing merchandise based on it. Also, 
we do not try to transfer art objects into funny things. We try to stay original. 

(IV) How do you interpret the connection between the collection of the Rijksmuseum 
and its museum shop merchandise? Is this different in an art museum than an 
ethnographic museum? 

P. H.: We try to translate the key of the collection to merchandise. Sometimes it is 
difficult to transfer history into merchandise. The process in every museum is the 
same. The main intent is to keep the memory of the museum alive and develop 
products according to what will be the best merchandise for visitors to see and buy. 

(V) In your experience what kind of merchandise visitors prefer to buy? 

P. H.: It depends from visitor to visitor. For tourists we have merchandise which 
directly reflects to the collection, which is easy to carry, not too fragile, something 
they can use or display. Art lovers prefer buying merchandise which reflects their 
love for art. For example, a scarf which has beautiful motifs inspired from an artwork. 
We have a beautiful scarf which is inspired from Breitner's Girl in A White Kimono. 

(VI) What is the difference between developing products and sales for permanent 
exhibition and temporary exhibition in the Rijksmuseum? 

P. H.: In temporary exhibition, we brainstorm a lot with the curators. The 
merchandise is developed in collaboration with the curatorial staff. It is more difficult 
to make merchandise for temporary exhibition as it is only for three months. We 
have to make an estimate of sales and develop merchandise accordingly as after the 
exhibition, the sales go down. When we have collection on loan from a different 
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museum for a temporary exhibition, we take permission from them to develop 
merchandise. If the temporary exhibition is a blockbuster, then there is more 
possibility to develop merchandise. We try to understand visitors group, is it visited 
by families mostly or is it a mix of all kind of visitor segment. Every time a temporary 
exhibition is organized, we repeat the process. 

In permanent exhibition we know what the major objects are which visitors 
prefer to see. We develop merchandise once and then evaluation is done after a year 
to check whether our assumptions are correct. Correct display of merchandise is 
important as incorrect display will lead to fall in sales. 

(VII) Do you think the merchandise sold in the museum shop can be a tool to 
facilitate accessibility to museum collection? 

P. H.: Yes. Definitely. Our mission is that everyone should have a piece of 
Rijksmuseum. You either use a merchandise from the Rijksmuseum shop for yourself 
or your friends and family. The merchandise should be a trigger to visit the museum. 
It represents the museum as a whole. The motto of the Rijksmuseum is to make the 
collection open to all. With this motto, Rijkstudio was created. The more often the 
images of the collection and the merchandise based on them are used, the more 
Rijksmuseum benefits from it as it helps in spreading the name of the museum. 
Ultimately the original collection can only be found in the Rijksmuseum. We allow 
people to explore our collection. The promotional activities and selling our 
merchandise as whole sale to premium retailers are aspect of this. This spreads our 
collection to more people. For example, if someone is visiting Amsterdam for a short 
period of time and comes across merchandise from Rijksmuseum at Amsterdam 
Centraal Station, he or she will think about visiting the Rijksmuseum. 

(VIII) Do you believe that the merchandise sold in the museum shop has the power 
to incite emotions and thereby facilitate emotional accessibility to the collection? 

P. H.: It depends on the type of merchandise. Magnets or mugs might not be able to 
do it. However, if you see a good replica of a real object, you might feel the 
connection. For example, we have a replica of a Japanese temple guardian. If the 
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quality is good, you may feel the emotions when you see the real thing. Playmobil 
toys can make you smile, it is something that touches you. 

(IX) If there are ways to improve the merchandise so that it may impart physical, 
financial, emotional, intellectual accessibility, will you like to implement it? 

P. H.: We would like to explore it whether it is of worth. A merchandise always has a 
commercial aspect. It is easier to develop merchandise for a broad group than a 
small and specific group as it might lead to loss. 

(X) What can be the constraints in this? 

P. H.: Quality has to be good. There should be more customer for it. It should not to 
be too big and expensive. People will not prefer buying it. Similarly, products that 
need explanation are also not preferred as currently we do not have anyone to 
explain the products. 

(XI) What is the biggest limitation of a museum shop? 

P. H.: In the case of Rijksmuseum, space is always an issue. The priority is given to 
collection and then to retail and restaurant. The shop therefore is always busy in a 
limited space. 

(XII) What was the rationale behind letting visitors access the museum shop without 
purchasing the museum ticket in the new Rijksmuseum? 

P. H.: We want as many people as possible to come and buy. The museum shop is 
more than a souvenir shop. One spreads the museum collection through the 
museum shop. The museum shop sells something different. It has more authenticity. 
It can offer special products as opposed to other retailers. 

(XIII) Can you please share the story of how Playmobil of Rijksmuseum was 
conceived? 

P. H.: Peter Roelofs, curator of seventeenth century Dutch painting at the 
Rijksmuseum came across a Playmobil figurine in the museum shop of Prado 
Museum in Spain. He was impressed with it and shared the idea with us. It was at the 
same time one of the product developers was also thinking on the same lines. We 
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initiated a talk with Playmobil and Lego. Things worked out with Playmobil. The first 
Playmobil conceived was that of Vermeer's The Milkmaid. It was a success and we 
ordered it in large quantity. After the success of Playmobil based on Vermeer's 
painting, we ordered Playmobil based on Rembrandt's The Night Watch. These 
Playmobil sell a lot through the webshop of the Rijksmuseum as collectors of 
Playmobil are all over the world. 
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Appendix 2 


Sample Questionnaire: Visitor Survey of The Museum Shop at The 
Tropenmuseum 


Q 1. How did you find out about the museum? 

0 Advertisement 0 Social Media 0 Museum Website 0 Word of mouth 0 Other 

Q 2. Is this your first visit to the Tropenmuseum? With whom did you visit the 
museum? 

0 This is my first visit 0 I have been here once before 0 I have been here twice before 
0 I have been here over three times before. 

Q 3. How would you rate the museum shop on a scale from 1-10? Why? What is your 
overall impression of the shop? 

Q 4. Did you buy anything? If yes, what? 

0 Yes 0 No 

Q 5. Whom did you buy it for? 

0 Own consumption 0 Family 0 Friends 

Q 6. Can you find a relation between merchandise in museum shop especially 
Buddha Collection and Buddha exhibition in the Tropenmuseum ? 

(this question indicates whether the visitor-buyer is able to find out a link between the 
merchandise and collection and therefore how efficient is the shop in making the 
collection accessible.) 

0 Yes 0 No 

Q 7. Do you think you get value for money in the shop? 

(this question indicates whether the museum merchandise based on the collection is 
financially accessible to the visitor-buyer.) 

0 Strongly disagree, 0 disagree, 0 neither, agree, 0 strongly agree 

Q 8. Do you think that there is a possibility to learn more about the museum 
collection through the museum shop merchandise? 

(this question indicates whether the museum merchandise based on the collection is 
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intellectually accessible to the visitor-buyer.) 

0 Yes 0 No 0 Difficult to say 

Q. 9. Do you have any recommendations for the museum shop? 
Q 10. Will you recommend it to your friends? 

0 Yes 0 No 

Q. 11. What is your age? 

0 1-18 0 18-25 0 26-35 0 36-50 0 50-65 0 65+ 0 Prefer not to say 

Q. 12. Do you live in the region of Amsterdam? 

OYes 0 No, where do you live? 
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Data of Visitor Survey of Tropenmuseum Museum Shop, February 28 th , 
2017. 


l.How did you come to know about the Tropenmuseum? 


Visitors 

Advertisement 

Social Media 

Museum 

Website 

Word of 

Mouth 

Other 







1 





Lives in 

Amsterdam 

2 





Lives in 

Amsterdam 

3 





Lives in 

Amsterdam 

4 





Lives in 

Amsterdam 

5 

Advertisement 





6 

Advertisement 





7 





Lives in 

Amsterdam 

8 





Lives in 

Amsterdam 

9 





Lives in 

Amsterdam 

10 


Social Media 




11 





Lives in 

Amsterdam 

12 





Lives in 

Amsterdam 

13 





Lives in 

Amsterdam 

14 





Lives in 

Amsterdam 

15 

Advertisement 





16 

Advertisement 





17 





Lives in 

Amsterdam 
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18 





Lives in 

Amsterdam 

19 





Lives in 

Amsterdam 

20 


Social Media 




21 


Social Media 




22 





Lives in 

Amsterdam 

23 





Lives in 

Amsterdam 

24 





Lives in 

Amsterdam 

25 





Lives in 

Amsterdam 

26 





Lives in 

Amsterdam 

27 





Lives in 

Amsterdam 

28 





Lives in 

Amsterdam 

29 





Lives in 

Amsterdam 

30 





Lives in 

Amsterdam 

31 





Lives in 

Amsterdam 

32 





Lives in 

Amsterdam 

33 





Lives in 

Amsterdam 

34 


Social Media 




35 


Social Media 




36 





Lives in 

Amsterdam 

37 


Social Media 




38 





Lives in 

Amsterdam 

39 





Lives in 

Amsterdam 
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40 


Lives in 
Amsterdam 


Q. 2. Is this your first visit to Tropenmuseum? With whom do you prefer to visit the 
Museum? 


Visitors 

First Visit 

Been here 

once before 

Been here 

twice before 

Been here 

thrice before 

With Whom? 







1 




Been here 

thrice before 

Children & 

Friends 

2 




Been here 

thrice before 

Family& 

Friends 

3 




Been here 

thrice before 

Friends 

4 




Been here 

thrice before 

Alone 

5 

First Visit 




No 

Preference 

6 

First Visit 




No 

Preference 

7 




Been here 

thrice before 

Friends 

8 




Been here 

thrice before 

Alone, Family 
& Friends 

9 




Been here 

thrice before 

Alone,Family 
& Friends 

10 




Been here 

thrice before 

No 

Preferences 

11 




Been here 

thrice before 

Family & 
Friends 

12 




Been here 

thrice before 

Family & 
Friends 

13 




Been here 

thrice before 

Family & 
Friends 
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14 




Been here 

thrice before 

Family & 
Friends 

15 

First Visit 




Family & 
Friends 

16 

First Visit 




Family & 
Friends 

17 

First Visit 




Family & 
Friends 

18 




Been here 

thrice before 

Family & 
Friends 

19 




Been here 

thrice before 

Family & 
Friends 

20 

First Visit 




Family & 
Friends 

21 

First Visit 




Family & 
Friends 

22 




Been here 

thrice before 

Alone 

23 




Been here 

thrice before 

Alone 

24 


Been here 

once before 



Friends 

25 




Been here 

thrice before 

Family & 
Friends 

26 




Been here 

thrice before 

Family & 
Friends 

27 

First Visit 




Family & 
Friends 

28 




Been here 

thrice before 

Family & 
Friends 

29 




Been here 

thrice before 

Family & 
Friends 

30 




Been here 

thrice before 

Family & 
Friends 

31 



Been here 

twice before 


Family & 
Friends 

32 

First Visit 




Family & 
Friends 

33 




Been here 

thrice before 

Alone 
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34 

First Visit 




Family 

35 

First Visit 




Family 

36 




Been here 

thrice before 

Alone 

37 

First Visit 




Family & 
Friends 

38 




Been here 

thrice before 

No 

Preference 

39 




Been here 

thrice before 

Family & 
Friends 

40 




Been here 

thrice before 

Alone 


Q. 3. How would you rate the Museum Shop on a scale from 1-10? What is your 
overall impression of the shop? 


Visitors 

Ratings 

Impression 




1 

7 

Things are nice. Presentation can be more cozy. Wooden 
touch to cupboards and shelves like floor will look much 
better. 

2 

7 

The merchandise is mostly based on Asia. There should 
be more from other countries. 

3 

8 

It is accessible. It is not too large. 

4 

7 

It is nice. The shop used to have more books. There 
should be more books. 

5 

8 

It is good, organized and there is diversity of 
merchandise. 

6 

8 

The merchandise is original and authentic. 

7 

8 

It is nice, clean and well lit. There is enough room to 
walk. 
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8 

10 

It is very good. There are special things in the shop. 

9 

8 

1 like the fact that there are merchandise related to 

Buddha exhibition. 

10 

8 

It is connected to the theme. 

11 

8 

It has nice things. Some things are expensive, some 
things have a good price. 

12 

8 

It is clean and spacious. 

13 

8 

It has a modern look, nice environment and good 
selection. 

14 

8 

It has a modern look, nice environment and good 
selection. 

15 

8 

It is nice and good. 

16 

7 

It is quiet and has nice products. 

17 

8 

It is nice. The shop used to have more books. There 
should be more books. 

18 

7 

The collection in the shop can be more diverse. 

19 

7 

The Buddha exhibition merchandise is more interesting. 

20 

7 

It is not very interesting. The nice products are from 
Buddha exhibition. 

21 

5 

It is too expensive. 

22 

5 

It is not very good. 

23 

8 

It has authenticity but not too much variety. It is nice 
overall. 

24 

8.2 

It is pretty good. It has lots of interesting things. 

25 

5 

It does not interest me. 

26 

7 

It has nice books. It is too expensive. 
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27 

7 

Every exhibition is represented. 

28 

7 

Every exhibition is represented. 

29 

7 

It is good. 

30 

7 

It is a nice shop. 

31 

7 

It is good. 

32 

7 

It is good. 

33 

10 

It is fantastic. 

34 

7.5 

Very little variety. 

35 

5 

Less variety. 

36 

7 

It is well situated and good. 

37 

6 

It is small. 

38 

6 

It is very spacious. It is nice. 

39 

10 

It is well organized. There is a broad variety of things. 
There are cheap as well as expensive presents. 

40 

10 

It is related to the themes of exhibition. 


Q. 4. Did you buy anything? If yes, what? 


Visitors 

Yes 

Item 

No 





1 

Yes 

Small bracelets. 


2 



No 

3 

Yes 

Magazines and folders related to 
Buddha exhibition 
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Q 5. Whom did you buy it for? 


Visitors 


Own Consumption 

Family 

Friends 




Own Consumption 


Friends 




Own Consumption 


Friends 


Family 


Own Consumption 

Family 


Own Consumption 


Friends 



Friends 

Own Consumption 




Friends 


Own Consumption 


Family 

Family 

Family 


Friends 


Own Consumption 


Family 



31 

Own Consumption 

Family 


32 

Own Consumption 

Family 


33 




34 




35 




36 




37 




38 




39 




40 





Q 6. Can you find a relation between merchandise in the Museum shop especially 
Buddha collection and Buddha exhibition in the Tropenmuseum? 







9 

Yes 


10 

Yes 


11 

Yes 


12 

Yes 


13 

Yes 


14 

Yes 


15 

Yes 


16 

Yes 


17 

Yes 


18 

Yes 


19 

Yes 


20 

Yes 


21 

Yes 


22 

Yes 


23 

Yes 


24 

Yes 


25 

Yes 


26 

Yes 


27 

Yes 


28 

Yes 


29 

Yes 


30 

Yes 


31 

Yes 


32 

Yes 


33 

Yes 


34 

Yes 


35 

Yes 


36 

Yes 


37 

Yes 


38 

Yes 


39 

Yes 


40 

Yes 
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Q 7. Do you think you can get value for your money in the shop? 


Visitors 

Strongly 

Disagree 

Disagree 

Agree 

Strongly 

Agree 

Neither 

Agree nor 
Disagree 







1 




Strongly 

Agree 


2 




Strongly 

Agree 


3 



Agree 



4 



Agree 



5 



Agree 



6 



Agree 



7 



Agree 



8 




Strongly 

Agree 


9 



Agree 



10 



Agree 



11 



Agree 



12 




Strongly 

Agree 


13 




Strongly 

Agree 


14 




Strongly 

Agree 


15 



Agree 



16 



Agree 



17 



Agree 



18 



Agree 



19 



Agree 



20 


Disagree 




21 


Disagree 




22 


Disagree 




23 



Agree 








Q. 8. Do you think that there is a possibility to learn more about the museum 
collection through the museum shop merchandise? 










37 

Yes 



38 

Yes 



39 

Yes 



40 

Yes 




Q. 9. Do you have any recommendation for the Museum shop? 


Visitors 

Recommendation 



1 

1 would like to see more things from different parts of the world. The 
white tables are cold. The shop can have more wooden furniture. 

2 

Same as above. 

3 

No. 

4 

Earlier the museum shop had merchandise from different countries. It 
will be good if they bring back the same thought. 

5 

No. 1 don't have much experience of visiting museum shops. 

6 

No. 

7 

No. 

8 

No. 

9 

No. 

10 

No. 

11 

No. 

12 

There should be a reference in the exhibition that books related to the 
exhibition can be bought from the museum shop. 

13 

Same as above. 

14 

No. 

15 

No, it is very good. The lighting is good. 
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16 

It can have more books and CDs on meditation music. 

17 

No. 

18 

It can be more diverse with different price range. 

19 

It can have more products of middle segment price. 

20 

It can have more educative items for children which can be organized 
according to the theme. 

21 

It is boring. It can be nicer with pictures. 

22 

There is no logic in presentation. It is mixed up. It is very expensive. 

These things can be improved. 

23 

No. 

24 

Not really. 

25 

The shop can be bigger with more things and more choices to buy. 

26 

There is no book or catalogue about exhibitions. 

27 

No. 

28 

No. 

29 

No. 

30 

No. 

31 

There can be CDs of Buddhist chanting music. 

32 

Same as above. 

33 

No. It is quaint. 

34 

It is nice. 

35 

It looks good. 

36 

No. 

37 

It can have more diversity. It looks more touristy. It can be deeper. 
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Q12. Do you live in Amsterdam? 


Visitors Yes 


Where do you live? 


Germany 

Germany 

Abcoude 


Den Haag 


10 


No 

Den Haag 

11 

Yes 



12 

Yes 



13 

Yes 



14 


No 

Hoofdorp 

15 


No 

Heemskerk 

16 


No 

Nijmegen 

17 


No 

Nijmegen 

18 


No 

Zaanstad 

19 


No 

Zaanstad 

20 


No 

Utrecht 

21 


No 

Utrecht 

22 

Yes 



23 

Yes 



24 

Yes 



25 


No 

Alkmaar 

26 


No 

Alkmaar 









APPENDIX 3 


The Rijksmuseum Museum Shop: A representative inventory 


Rijksmuseum Shirt 
Rijksmuseum Raincoat 
Amsterdam city Sweatshirt 

The Night Watch by Rembrandt van Rijn: (i) caps (ii) peppermint (iii)Playmobil (iv) 
mintbox(v) postcard (vi) poster (vii) keychains (viii) tray (ix) decorative balls (x) 50 
Colour Pencils (xi) men's T shirt (xii) puzzle (xiii) paper doll's DIY set (xiv) tea towel 
'Night Watch' (xv) coffee mugs (xvi) umbrella (xvii) magnets. Similar merchandise can 
also be found on other works of Rembrandt such as The Jewish Bride, The Wardens 
of the Amsterdam Drapers Guild known as 'The Syndics' and Maarten and Oopjen. 

The Milkmaid by Vermeer: (i) bag (ii) small money bag (iii) books (iv) Playmobil (v) 
stroopwaffles in a box (vi) papervase cover (vii) decorative plate (viii) tissue napkin 
(ix) mintbox (x) spoon (xi) colour pencils (xii) pencils and pens (xiii) notepads (xiv) 
notebooks (xv) bar of chocolate (xvi) magnets (xvii) poster (xviii) postcard (xix) trays 
(xx) decorative balls (xxi) lens cloth (xxii) tie inspired from the colours of the 
Milkmaid (xxiii) Jewellery inspired from the colour (xxiv) Old Master's old game (xxv) 
chocolate (xxvi) coffee mugs (xxvii) puzzle. The museum shop also has some 
merchandise based on Vermeer's Girl with Pearl Earring which is not displayed in the 
Rijksmuseum. 

VOC collection: Decorative plates 

Delft Blue: (i) coasters (ii) papervase cover (iii) ruler (iv) soup bowls (v) cups and 
saucers (vi) pots (vii) miniature clogs (viii) decorative plates (ix) plates (x) decorative 
tiles (xi) flower vase (xii) magnets. 

Still Life with Flowers in a Glass Vase by Jan Davidsz de Heem: (i) bags (ii) decorative 
plates (iii) trays (iv) coffee mugs (v) caps (vi) wallets (vii) pencils (viii) notebooks (ix) 
seeds (x) tissue papers (xi) posters (xii) prints. 
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Sheet from a Tulip Book by Jacob Marrel: (I) box of stroopwaffels (ii) umbrellas (iii) 
small wallet (iv) writing pad (v) strolley (vi) soap (vii) scarfs (viii) coaster sets (ix) 
napkin (x) cushion cover (xi) coffee mugs (xii) pencils. Similar merchandise based on 
Marrel's Two Tulips with Insect can also be found in the museum shop. 

Japan collection: (i) coffee mugs (ii) small money bags (iii) folding travel mirror (iv) 
hand fan (v) umbrella (vi) bags (vii) Japanese style labels, stickers and tapes (viii) 
wallets (ix) magnets (x) decorative tiles (xi) postcards (xii) poster (xiii) calendar: 2018 
(xiv) tissue napkins (xv) scarfs inspired from the Japanese collection (xvi) Hokusai's 
The Great Wave of Kanagawa : small bags, prints and drawings (xvii) glass cases (xix) 
replica of the Temple Guardian. 

Miffy or Nintje: (I) soft toys (ii) coffee mugs (iii) decorative balls (iv) decorative plates 
Books 

Discover Amsterdam with Rijksmuseum 
Donald Duck - Rijksmuseum Special Edition 
Monkey & Mole at the Rijksmuseum by Gittle Spee 
Opruimen, Dat is de Kunst by Ursus Wehrli 

Amsterdam Canal by Phyllis Krastlovsky and illustrated by Peter Spier 

Desserts from the Golden Age of Dutch Painting 

100 Postcards of Iconic Bicycles 

Animalium Postcards curated by Katie Scott 

Drawings for Paintings in the Age of Rembrandt 

Amsterdam: Russell Shorts 

Amsterdam: Geert Mak 

Grachthuizen: Amsterdam Canal House 

Chromaphilia 

A Wordly Art: The Dutch Republic 1585-1718 by Mariet Westermann 
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The Netherlandish Drawings of 16 th century in Teylers Museum 
Medieval Art 

The Print before Photography: An Introduction to European Printing, 1550-1820 by 
Anthony Griffith- The British Museum 

Hieronymus Bosch: Between Heaven and Hell by Chris Will 

The Penguin Book of Dutch Short Stories translated by Joost Zwagerman 

Tulipomania by Mike Dash 

The Miniaturist by Jesse Burton 

Het Huis aan de Gouden Bocht by Jesse Burton 

Vermeer's Hat 

Dutch History in A Nutshell 

La Tulipe Noire by Alexander Dumas 

Le Chapeau de Vermeer byTimothy Brook 

History of the Low Countries by Paul Arblaster. 


The list present here does not cover each and every merchandise currently on sale in 
the museum shop. The purpose of the list is to throw on light on important themes 
selected for developing merchandise for the museum shop. In addition to the 
collection and their corresponding merchandise, one can also find some merchandise 
based on Piet Mondrian's Composition with Red, Blue and Yellow such as Tony's 
Chocolonely (milk chocolate) and Mondrian 10 coloured pencils, a camera shaped 
pencil sharpener inspired from the museum collection of early 20 th century, 
merchandise such as trays and napkins based on Still life paintings with food and 
wine as their subject from the collection. 
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The Tropenmuseum Museum Shop: a representative inventory 


Nepal: Handcrafted stoneware ceramics (plates, cups, saucer, kettle, tea bowls), 
Siddhartha: Green tea and Masala chai, Sayto: highland white tea, arm band. 

Japan: New Kintsug: Repair kit 

Indonesia: Akar Bahar bracelet, bracelet in black and silver and coral root bracelet. 

Turkey: Hamam towel: Handmade by weavers 

Brazil: (I) Gelukspoppet Vrouw (mascot, amulet) (ii) chocolates 

Africa: (I) bags (ii) bows (iii) sweat shirts (iv) shirts (v) lockets (vi) beads (vii) slingers 

Singapore: Scented soy wax candle, reed diffuser oil. 

Afghanistan: Tambur, a musical instrument made of Mulberry beach tree. 

Kashmir: Pashmina shawls 

Merchandise for De Boeddha exhibition: (I) Buddha figurines (ii) home decoration 
merchandise (iii) books (iv) incense sticks (v) incense sticks holders (vi) post cards 
(viii) Thread from a monastery in Nepal (ix) bracelets (x) scrolls (xi) wishing flags (xii) 
Thanka painting 

Merchandise for Body Art Exhibition: (I) skull pencil holder (ii) magnets (iii) skull pins 
(iv) books (v) jewellery (vi) keychains (vii) tattoo cards (viii) skeleton shaped 
corkscrew (ix) skull hanging (x) stickers 

Merchandise for Maria Sibylla Merian Exhibition: (I) books (ii) home decoration 

Merchandise for Aleppo Exhibition: (I) Soap (ii) Drop earrings (iii) T-shirts (iv) books 

ReBlend Shawls 

Oak scented cube holder 

Hand painted small wooden handmade toys 

Washi Tapes with floral design 
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Postcards 


Small Earthern Lamps 
Ganesha Figurines 
Metallic figurines of animals 
Stamp Block set 
Scrolls 

Shadow Puppet Theatre Set 

Bamboo Flute 

Cymbal Is 

Feather pen 

Bracelets 

Beads 

Fair trade chocolate: Brazilian, Madagascar, Haiti and Congo. 

Little Sun: Solar Lamp 
Hand embroidered Ipad case 

This list does not cover every item currently on sale at the museum shop of 
Tropenmuseum. The purpose of the list is to illustrate that along with merchandise 
based on the temporary exhibitions, the museum shop also stocks miscellaneous 
merchandise ranging from books to bracelets to chocolates from geographical regions 
and themes discussed in the museum. 
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